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Art. 1L—William Bradford. 


Ir affords us much pleasure to furnish to our readers a portrait 
of the distinguished subject of our present notice.* Few men 
have been as closely connected, as was William Bradford, with 
the penal reform of Pennsylvania; none have exercised a more 
important influence upon the early changes of our state code. 
Occupying a high place in the confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
and enabled by his official connexion with the administration of 
justice, to combine the advantages of experience with the con- 
clusions of an enlightened reason, his counsels had peculiar weight 
at a period when the attention of Government was directed to 
the improvement of our criminal jurisprudence. He shared cor- 
dially in the designs of the Philadelphia Prison Society; and he 
was noticed as a warm friend of their plans, while older public 
men were holding back from the proposed reforms. 

He was the great grandson of William Bradford, who emi- 
grated from England in the year 1681, and established the first 





* For the plate we are indebted to a nephew of our subject, Tuomas Braprorp, 
Esa., (now one of the Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary,) who has manifested 
his own interest in the condition of criminals by more than thirty years of gratui- 
tous service as Inspector of Prisons. 
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206 WILLIAM BRADFORD. 


printing press in Pennsylvania.* The descendants of this pioneer, 
for several generations, were widely known in the same profes- 
sion. ‘The father of our subject (also named William) was en- 
gaged in the publication of a newspaper, which was continued by 
his family to the year 1800. He bore a captain’s commission 
during the French war; and was a prompt and zealous partici- 
pant in the opposition to those measures of the mother country 
which led to the war of independence. Taking arms at the 
opening of, this struggle, he acted as major in the battle of 
Trenton, as colonel in the affair of Princeton, and subsequently 
shared the fortunes of the defenders of Fort Mifflin; manifesting, 
at an age which ordinarily exempts the citizen from military 
service, all the vigour of youthful enterprise. This example, as 
we shall see, was not lost upon his son.t 


“ William Bradford, our subject, was born in Philadelphia, on 
the 14th day of September, 1755, and was early placed under 
the particular care of a very respectable and worthy clergyman 
a few miles from that city, from whom he received the rudiments 
of an education which was afterwards improved to the greatest 
advantage, and under the tuition of this excellent preceptor he 
remained, with little interruption, until he was fit to enter college. 
It was at this time that his father had formed a plan of keeping 
him at home, and of bringing him up in the Insurance Office 
which he then conducted; but so strong was the love of learning 
implanted in the young mind of his son, that neither persuasions, 
nor offers of pecuniary advantage, could prevail with him to 
abandon the hopes of a liberal education, and he voluntarily 
offered to resign every expectation of the former from his father, 
to obtain the advantages of the latter, by a regular course of 
studies. Accordingly, in the spring of 1769, he was sent to 
Princeton in New Jersey, and entered the college of Nassau Hall, 
then under the direction of the late learned and pious Dr. John 
Witherspoon, where he continued with great benefit to himself 
till the fall of 1772, when he received the honours of the college 
by a degree of bachelor of arts, and in 1775 that of A. M. 
During his residence at this seminary he was greatly beloved by 
his fellow-students, while he confirmed the expectations of his 
friends and the faculty of the college by giving repeated evidence 





* Thomas’s Hist. of Printing. This was the second of the English Colonies in 
America in which a press was established. 

+ The extracts which follow are from the first American edition of Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia 
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of genius and taste, and at the public commencement had one of 
the highest honours of the class conferred upon him. 

“He continued at Princeton till the year following, during 
which time an opportunity was afforded him of attending Doctor 
Witherspoon’s excellent lectures on theology; and, from this 
useful teacher he received much information and general know- 
ledge; after which he returned to the scenes of his youth, and 
spent several months under the instruction of his first reverend 
preceptor, who strove to prepare him for future usefulness by his 

iety, experience, and knowledge of the world. 

“Thus fitted for active life, after consulting his own inclinations, 
and the advice of his friends, he fixed on the study of the law, 
which he commenced under the late honourable Edward Shippen, 
Esq., then one of the counsel of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, and late chief justice of this state, where he prosecuted his 
studies with his usual diligence and unwearied application. 

“In the spring of 1776 he was called upon, by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times, to exert himself in defence of the dearest 
rights of human nature, and to join the standard of his country, 
in opposition to the oppressive exactions of Britain. When the 
militia were called out to form the flying camp, he was chosen 
major of brigade to General Roberdeau; and on the expiration of 
his term accepted a company in Colonel Hampton’s regiment of 
regular troops, where he was soon promoted to the station of 
deputy muster-master general, with the rank of lieutenant-eolonel, 
in which office he continued about two years, till his want of 
health, being of a delicate constitution, obliged him to resign his 
commission and return home. He now recommenced the study 
of the law, and in September, 1779, was admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, where his rising character 
soon introduced him into an unusual share of business; and in 
August, 1780, only one year after he was licensed, by the recom- 
mendations of the bar, and the particular attention of his late ex- 
cellency Joseph Reed, Esq., then president of the state, he was 
appointed attorney-general of the State of Pennsylvania. 

“In 1784 he married the daughter of Elias Boudinot, of New 
Jersey, counsellor at law, with whom he lived till his death in 
the exercise of every domestic virtue that could adorn human 
nature. On the reformation of the courts of justice under the 
new constitution of Pennsylvania, he was solicited to accept the 
honourable office of one of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
which with much hesitation he accepted, and was commissioned 
by his excellency Governor Mifflin, August 22, 1791. 

“His indefatigable industry, unshaken integrity, and correct 
judgment, enabled him to give general satisfaction in this office, 
as well to the suitors as to the bar. Here he had determined to 
spend a considerable part of his life; but, on the attorney-general 
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208 WILLIAM BRADFORD. 


of the United States being promoted to the office of secretary of 
state, Mr. Bradford was urged, by various public considerations, 
to yield to the pressure of the occasion, and accept of that office. 
He accordingly resigned his judge’s commission, and was ap- 
pointed attorney-general of the United States on the 28th day of 
January, 1794. ‘This office he held till his death, when he was 
found at his post, in the midst of great usefulness, possessing, in 
a high degree, the confidence of the country.” 


While occupying this post, Mr. Bradford was ‘pineal with the 
commissioners appointed to visit our western counties, to settle 
the difficulties occasioned by the seditious movement familiarly 
known as the “ whiskey insurrection;” a duty which he per- 
formed with moderation and firmness. Several of his official 
opinions have been published by Mr. Gilpin, late Attorney-Gene- 
ral of the United States. Some of the points discussed in them 
have not lost their interest by lapse of time, and they may be 
referred to as evincing the superior ability of the writer. 


“As a public speaker, Mr. Bradford’s eloquence was soft, per- 
suasive, nervous, and convincing. He understood mankind well, 
and knew how to place his arguments and his reasonings in the 
most striking point of light. His language was pure, sententious, 
and pleasing; and he so managed most of his forensic disputes, as 
scarcely ever to displease his opponents; while he gave the utmost 
satisfaction to his clients. His close application to the law, and the 
litigation of the bar, did not prevent him altogether from indulging 
now and then his fondness for poetry, his taste and talents for which 
were above the common standard, and several pieces of his com- 
position have been published. In 17938 he published ‘ An Inquiry 
how far the punishment of death is necessary in Pennsylvania.’ 
This was written at the request of His Excellency Governor 
Mifflin, and intended for the use of the legislature, in the nature 
of a report, they having the subject at large under their con- 
sideration. ‘This performance justly gained him great credit, 
and its happy effects are manifested, wherever it has been read 
with attention, especially in the reformation of the penal code of 
several states in the Union, where the interests of humanity have, 
at last, prevailed over ancient and inveterate prejudices.” 


In this Inquiry, Mr. Bradford reviews the criminal legislation 
of the province to the death of William Penn in 1718; and does 
full justice to the extraordinary wisdom of that eminent man, 
who, before the close of the seventeenth century, anticipated the 
reforms which are only at this late period receiving the sanction 
of the mother country. Our space will not admit a history of 
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our penal code to the time at which Mr. Bradford’s services 
commenced. By the laws of Pennsylvania no crime was capital 
except “wilful and premeditated murder ;” but, after thirty-five 
years of successful administration, the influence of the English 
Government obtained the substitution of the more sanguinary 
system maintained at home; and this was continued until the 
establishment of political independence left our states at liberty 
to recur to the ancient principles of legislation. Scarcely was 
the war closed when the first step was taken towards a re-em- 
bodiment of those principles in our criminal law. By the act of 
1786, the punishment of death was taken away from robbery, 
burglary, and another crime of a detestable nature; but it re- 
mained as before with respect to murder, treason, rape, arson, 
malicious maiming, manslaughter, and counterfeiting bills of 
credit, or the current coin. Mr. Bradford briefly, but forcibly 
exhibited the true objects of penal enactments; and considering 
successively the chief crimes mentioned in our statute book, he 
showed with unusual clearness the reasons which determined his 
own mind in favour of milder measures. The statistics of crime, 
since the act of 1786, furnished a good practical illustration of 
his views, which were thus found to be in conformity with expe- 
rience. His arguments were entered upon the Journal of the 
Senate; and the act of 1794, the draft of which has been attri- 
buted to his pen, left no crime capital but that of murder in the 
first degree. ‘Thus, not only was the legislation of our great 
founder restored, but the legal acceptation of murder as a capital 
offence was narrowed by the difference of degrees.* 

In the reforms of prison discipline which accompanied the 
introduction of these changes in our code, Mr. Bradford took a 
lively interest, and cheerfully gave his personal influence to second 
the recommendations of the Prison Society. The conference 
held in 1788 by a delegation from the Society with a committee 
of the Executive Council of the State, at the request of the latter, 
led to a written exposition of the views of the Society, which 
was presented to the Council. In the following year the Society 
~~digested a plan for the improvement of prison discipline, which 





* For the details of this law, and much other valuable information, we must refer 
our readers to the “ Inquiry,” and to the well known “ Essay on the Penal Law of 


Pennsylvania,” by Job R. Tyson, Esq. 
18* 
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was submitted to the proper authorities. The value, at this junc- 
ture, of the personal offices of such a citizen as Mr. Bradford, 
will be readily conceived. The draft of the well-known law of 
1790, in which the Legislature gave their sanction to the propo- 
sitions of the Society, is generally understood to have been penned 
by him. In the civil, no less than in the criminal branch of our 
code, his labours are apparent. A number of the most important 
of those changes which distinguished the civil legislation of Penn- 
sylvania towards the close of the eighteenth century, proceeded 
originally from his suggestion, or were embodied in laws prepared 


by his hand. 


“Mr. Bradford possessed great firmness of opinion, vet was 
as remarkable for his modesty and caution in delivering his sen- 
timents. With an excellent judgment, and a quick and retentive 
memory, he enjoyed great equanimity of temper, was serious 
and steady in his general conduct, and richly endowed with 
genius. Of amiable deportment, and pleasing as well as instruct- 
ing in conversation, he had the happy art of conciliating the 
affection and respect of all who knew him. He was a patriot on 
principle. He loved his country with the sincerest affection, and 
preferred her interests to every other consideration; and ina 
particular manner respected the general liberties of mankind at 
large, in all his actions. His charities were secret, but general ; 
and none in distress were ever known to leave him with discon- 
tent. His friendships were few, but very sincere; and those 
who aided him in his first setting out in life, were never forgotten 
by him; and what added to all his other virtues, and gave a 
polish to all his actions, was his firm belief in the Christian sys- 
tem, produced by a thorough examination, and full conviction of 
its divine original, by the incomparable rules of which he regu- 
lated his whole conduct, and founded all his hopes of future bliss. 

‘‘ His death was occasioned by a dropsy in the brain, during a 
severe attack of the bilious fever. He died on the 23d day of 
August, 1795, in the 40th year of his age, and was, according to 
his express desire, buried by the side of his parents in the burial 


ground belonging to the Second Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia.” 





Art. [].—Changes of the Pennsylvanian System.—( Continued.) 


In the last number, we touched upon two of our proposed 
topics, with reference to the project of allowing separate prisoners 
to associate before discharge. It was impossible, in the space 
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open to us, todo more than suggest the course of reflection which 
it was designed the reader should pursue in detail, the proofs and 
illustrations necessary to complete which would require a volume. 
Before resuming the thread of our arrangement, it may not be 
superfluous to observe that our citation of writers was more than 
an ordinary appeal to private opinion. The nature of the scheme 
in question is such as to require for its correct appreciation a large 
acquaintance with the character and habits of criminals, and with 
the results of experiments heretofore made, which throw light on 
our inquiry; and such a position with respect to the subject as 
shall prevent suspicion of undue bias to either side of the truth. 
It was obvious that if we could quote the favourable conclusions 
of men of education, who had been, during many years, con- 
versant with prisons under the system of classifications, who had 
at one time differed from us, but who had been convinced by 
experience that the views of our opponents are unsound, we 
should thereby materially corroborate the inferences to be made 
from our own observations. The impressions of friends in our 
vicinity might be attributed to local prejudice,* and we therefore 
looked abroad. In no European countries had prison reform 
been more studied than in Great Britain, France, Prussia, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. In all of them association had been tried, 





* As an example of the many eases at home which might have been used, we 
extract the following from a letter written by the Rev. Dr. Demmé to the Inspectors 
of the Eastern Penitentiary. That gentleman has continued for more than fifteen 
years a frequent visiter of our prisons. He has thus enjoyed a much better opportu- 
nity for forming a reasonable conclusion than any of our opponents, whose ranks he 
left on the conviction of experience. 

“, . . . thought, that the necessarily attendant evils would be, an impaired 
constitution, brutish insensibility and lethargy, or incessant anxiety, gradually set- 
tling down to gloomy dejection and melancholy; and if the prisoners should be 
roused from that state, resentment, malignity, and purposes of being soon revenged 
on society by a repetition of the same offence, or the commission of others of a still 
greater moral turpitude. So I looked on with deep solicitude, while the building 
on Cherry Hill was in progress; willingly would I have assisted in taking down 
every stone, and would have considered it as a work of benevolence.” 

The first visit of Dr. D. was at the request of the officers, to a German con- 
vict. He adds: “I went, but with reluctance. Since that time I have been there 
repeatedly, and, as every opportunity was afforded me for it by you as well as by 
your worthy warden and his keepers, I have conversed with many of the prisoners, 
have become better acquainted with the prineiples of the Institution, and the effects 
it has so far produced, and this has changed my sentiments with regard to it.” 

Our readers need not be informed that Dr. Demmé is known abroad, as well as in 
Pennsylvania, as a confirmed friend of our system. 
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and the persons most familiar with it had carefully examined our 
own experiment, and, after investigation, had relinquished their 
former opinions. These were the best authorities to be found, 
and their value was not lessened by the fact that the legislation 
of their respective countries had sustained their judgments. In 
availing ourselves, then, of their testimony, we were not opposing 
personal authority to experience; we were rather yielding due 
submission to the latter by exhibiting it in connexion with its 
actual influence upon the minds best able to ascertain its value. 
Our quotations were made from publications of various dates, 
many of which were probably known to our readers. ‘There 
being nothing new in the essentials of the project before us—the 
means of classification not being varied with its form—there 
appeared no reason for confining ourselves to the very latest 
testimony against its practicability. 

The readers of our last number will remember that the plan of 
associating the “ best” prisoners a short time before their dis- 
charge, as proposed by some persons out of Pennsylvania, was 
said to be based upon the following assumptions: Ist. That the 
change is rendered necessary or expedient by the ascertained 
influence of the separate system; 2d. That it is possible to clas- 
sify convicts so as safely to determine which of them are and 
which of them are not proper subjects for association; 3d. That 
the evils of such association, whatever they may be, are not 
equal to those of the present mode of administration; 4th. That 
the proposed system is one of rewards; and Sth. That such re- 
wards are desirable; and that two of these heads were dis- 
posed of, briefly, as our limits required. If the impossibility, 
which was shown, of naking a proper selection for the proposed 
associate rooms, were the only result of observation, it would be 
a valid reason for opposing change, except in a case of the 
clearest necessity. ‘There are other reasons obtained by an in- 
spection of assemblies of prisoners, to the presentation of which 
we are brought by our third head. 

IIT. It will be taken for granted that it is no part of the design 
in question, to permit free intercourse amongst the associated 
convicts. Upon this point the friends of the leading systems 
offer a concordant testimony and practice. The matron of the 
female department, at Mount Pleasant, has indeed said that the 
rule of silence might, “‘ toward the better class, be relaxed so as to 
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admit of conversation, under limits and conditions to be defined, 
at the discretion of the officer :”’* but such a license is so incon- 
sistent with the evidence hitherto collected, that we do no more 
than mention the suggestion. The inevitable consequences of an 
attempt to restrain intercourse amongst congregated prisoners 
have been too often pointed out to need detailed repetition in this 
place. That the attempt will be unsuccessful is reduced to a 
moral certainty by the unvarying aspect of experiment in prisons. 
In our last numbert were exhibited a few of the facts which 
must determine any controversy upon the subject; and to these 
may now be added the statement of Mrs. Farnham, who says, 


“In a system like ours, complete non-intercourse is out of the 
question. All the acuteness, art, and stratagem possessed, are 
put in requisition to evade so unnatural a law as that of perfect 
silence, when the individual is surrounded with her fellows, often 
her associates in the most exciting scenes of her past life. And, 
despite the utmost vigilance, thought and feeling will find utter- 
ance. A sign among persons so situated, tells a whole story—a 
few, a volume.” 


Also, the statement of the Warden of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, who says, in his Report of Nov. 28, 1845: 


“Tt has been said that the discipline of this prison does not 
prevent all conversation and intercourse among the convicts. 
This I am willing toown; and if the prevention of all intercourse 
is the desideratum, separate, solitary confinement would undoubt- 
edly be the most effectual in securing that end. I know it is 
impossible to prevent all intercourse among convicts in this prison, 
and | suppose it is in all other prisons, even in those of solitary 
confinement, and can only be wholly prevented by having a sepa- 
rate cell for every convict under a separate roof.” (1) 


Referring, then, to the evidence heretofore furnished to our 
readers, we say that to take convicts from a situation in which 
their relations with the officers are such as to promote good 
feeling, and to favour that personal influence which is necessary 
for the success of any reformatory discipline, and to place them 
where rules are made only to be broken, where punishments 
must be inflicted for the breach of regulations which tempt to 





* Report of 1844, + Article II. Communication between Prisoners, 
t Report of 1844, 
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their own violation, and where the irritations which have so 
impeded amendment in associate prisons must substitute the 
mild persuasions of the separate system, is to act in the teeth of 
that prudence without which no man is qualified to give counsel 
upon the administration of a penitentiary. That “sense of in- 
justice,” that “spirit of resistance,” that “ feeling of resentment,” 
that “thirst of vengeance,” which the British Commissioners 
mentioned amongst the evils of association in the numerous 
prisons which they had examined, would soon be manifested in 
the “ select” apartments of the friends of change. 

If it be granted that such a discrimination is possible as would 
securely distinguish the improved from the hopeless offender, and 
assemble only the best convicts, yet there remain objections 
created by the very act of association, which are too serious to 
be lightly encountered. After directing upon individuals the 
force of the separate régime, unembarrassed by other impedi- 
ments than such as are opposed by the peculiar character of each 
prisoner, it is asked that those who appear to have profited by 
our moral methods, shall be confronted with each other, and 
pass whole months in a society of which they are the only mem- 
bers. What is to follow? The fact of association furnishes 
abundant answer. In the first place, (to borrow the language of 
Professor Lieber) “if you bring two evil-disposed persons, espe- 
cially two individuals whose presence in the prison points out 
crime as a prominent feature in their life, in close contact, and if 
in both there was before the contact a certain and equal degree 
of criminality, this criminality will have greatly increased after 
the contact, because they, as all other men, good or bad, will 
propel each other in that line which is characteristically their 
own.” . . * The prisoner shows to his fellow-prisoner, by the 
fact that they meet in that place, that crime has brought him 
there; as criminals they meet, and as criminals they commune 
with one another.” This view of the mental nature of man, 
might be used to increase the probability of accelerated reform, 
if all the constituents of the proposed association were to be men 
of good habits, steadfastly resolved, with or without aid, to ac- 
complish their restoration to a proper place in society. In such 
a case a community of purpose and mutual sympathy and en- 
couragement, would doubtless prove beneficial to each, as they 
do in the various Christian churches. But no sach thing can be 
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rationally expected amongst any considerable number of con- 
victs. A large proportion of these will be men whose lives have 
been passed in habitual disregard of any system of moral duty, 
who have perhaps never been subjected to regular discipline 
except during their imprisonment, and in whom the first well- 
defined purpose of reform has been the fruit of prison instruction. 
We have, however, according to the supposition, succeeded in 
bringing them to various stages of amendment, and in all of them 
we have produced an outward propriety of conduct. On the 
first day of their union, old asssociates meet and recognise each 
other—feelings which seclusien, reflection, and counsel had 
thrown into a temporary repose, are immediately quickened ; 
and thus the very risks which most thwart our hopes with re- 
spect to the discharged convict, and against which we strive to 
provide by inducing him to remove afar off from the seductions 
of old companionship, are established under the sanction of the 
administration, by whose careful arrangement the most pro- 
mising subjects are thus exposed on the eve of their liberation ! 
The impressions of a life are boldly hazarded, with no other pro- 
tection than such effect as may have been wrought during the 
comparatively short period of incarceration. In our former 
article, already cited, we have exhibited some of the evils which 
must now ensue. ‘The observer who has watched the history of 
vice in a community, who has seen the most anxiously formed 
resolution broken by a jest, by contact with a temptation never 
before resisted, by a sneer from a comrade, by the momentary 
weakness which so mysteriously intervenes between periods of 
strenuous purpose, by the force of habit which a single attempt 
in the face of trial is not always capable of subduing, will readily 
conceive of the perils te which every day must expose our neo- 
phytes in the associate rooms. ‘The false pride which had been 
dormant while the convict remained in the separate cell, is 
aroused in the presence of his former partners in crime, neither 
of whom can become aware of the condition of the others with- 
out first exposing his own. very visiter of prisons knows the 
peculiar force of this feeling amongst criminals, and our own re- 
peated observation induces us to urge with earnestness a regard 
to so constant an element of character. The British Inspectors, 
to whom we gladly appeal on such subjects, and who are fully 
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sustained by other practised observers, say in their third Report, 
that “there is nothing upon which a culprit values himself more 
highly than the reputation of being staunch—one whose con- 
stancy in guilt is not to be shaken by the terrors of the law— 
upon whom the regulations, and even the privations and suffer- 
ings to which he is subjected in prison, make no impression; and 
who evinces his contempt for the rights of society, by the apathy 
and indifference with which he endures the penalty which his 
violation of those rights has brought upon him. A character of 
this description is looked up to by his less hardened associates 
with admiration; he seeks their encouragement and applause.”* 
It may be difficult for virtuous citizens whose highest ambition 
is to conform to the dictates of right, to rely upon testimony 
which thus describes a large class of men; and they may con- 
nect that feeling of self-reproach which follows their own lapses, 
with the course of thought in the mind of a hardened criminal. 
The danger to which we are adverting will not therefore be ap- 
preciated by them without further acquaintance with the habits 
of old offenders—criminals by profession. In this particular, it 
is trusted that the voice of experience will be heard, and that its 
admonitions will be permitted to diminish a confidence which 
can result only to the injury of those in whose seeming favour it 
is entertained. 

At the first blush of the case there is apparent an inconsistency 
which ought to restrain those who maintain it, from urging their 
views upon the public. Assuming that separate discipline has 
produced or preserved that character which is to be the condi- 
tion of entrance into the associate apartments, the design is to 
make that very proof of the efficacy of seclusion serve as a rea- 
son for abandoning the method to which it is due ;—to remove 
the individuals whose amendment has been secured by separation, 
to new circumstances in which the influence of separation will 





* An old offender, who had passed many years of his life in prison, and had in 
the beginning tried one in which the convicts ledged in the same room and con- 
versed freely with each other, said to us, “Sir, you don’t know what the words steal 
and thtef mean amongst us; you have a meaning, and no doubt a better one; but I 
will tell you something. I have many times seen a fellow in our room pointed at 
with scorn, and with some such words as these, ‘ Poh! him indeed! he’s nothing 
but a loafer, ue’p not steal, ue’s no thief; as if it was something to be proud of. 
Sir, you must go among ’em, to know how they understand these things.” 
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be not merely ended, but superseded by adverse agencies; and 
to support this measure by making the good effect of the re- 
jected means the warrant for the change. If, indeed, there 
existed such a state of bodily or mental disease as really dis- 
qualified men for self-support, and association were the only 
remedy, the inconsistency of the recommended measure might 
not be so clear. These requisites, however, cannot be asserted 
by any person who is acquainted with the history of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, and who has examined a large number 
of its inmates. 

We have not space to present in detail the practical reasons 
which crowd upon us in this connexion. It is a prevailing 
error of the inexperienced to neglect the minute physiology of 
mind, when they theorize upon the working of prison discipline. 
They must take a closer survey of individual habits, before they 
can be competent to decide upon the probabilities which spring 
from individual peculiarities. In some convicts the mere feel- 
ing of community with rogues, implanted or revived by asso- 
ciation in the common rooms, will be sufficient to impair, per- 
haps destroy, the self-respect and self-reliance aroused during 
the period of separate confinement. The dawning hope of 
elevation will be obscured by a cloud of depressing recollec- 
tions, and that honest desire, which many internal struggles 
had nearly converted into a design, to pursue an upright life, 
will lose more than its best vigour by the sudden contact with 
a society which it might have avoided beyond the walls, and 
in which the idea of criminality is unrelieved by admixture. 
Many citizens may sneer at this view of the case, and deem us 
visionaries for this statement ; but they can know little of prison 
biography. Within the enclosure of Cherry Hill there are 
offenders of every degree; from him who, in the moment of 
extraordinary passion, committed his first breach of law, which 
would of itself, without imprisonment, have secured him against 
a second offence, to the hoary-headed villain, in whose heart 
the streams of honest feeling have dried up; from the unhappy 
offspring of upright parents, whose life had been irreproachable 
until want and disease came upon him, and he reached forth 
his hand for the food for which wife and children cried out to 
him in their destitution, to him who drank in vice with his 
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mother’s milk, and learned the arts of practised outlaws while 
he yet lay in the lap of her who should have nurtured his 
young soul with better aliment. The lights and shades which 
checker the moral world without, here cross and recross each 
other as truly as though no masonry surrounded the prisoners. 
They are men whom we hold, and their nature speaks out 
against the insane generalization which would obliterate their 
individuality, and reduce all to one level of hopeless degrada- 
tion. The world has too long closed its eyes to the exigences 
of moral disease ; and it is with still lively emotion, excited by 
words of convicts, that we renew the appeal to humanity in 
their behalf, that we demand that consideration of their various 
character, which callousness or the illy-advised scheming of 
hasty observers would prevent; that we claim an individual 
discipline in conformity with the dictates of experience, and 
of Christian duty. 

The reader will have perceived that any security less than 
infallible judgment of character, will leave our associations 
exposed to the arts of those who succeed in imposing upon the 
administration by a semblance of reform. If good conduct in 
the separate cells is to be the test, we shall be certain to intro- 
duce into our proposed communities some of the worst crimi- 
nals. The extent to which so dangerous a leaven will affect 
the mass, cannot be estimated by a small scale. Say the 
British Inspectors: “ Let an active, dexterous, daring offender, 
be placed in the presence and sight of a number of his com- 
panions in activity, and a very short time will suffice to inform 
him who among them is qualified and disposed to be his asso- 
ciate and assistant in future depredations. And then the mis- 
chief begins: let the officer be ever so strict, let the system of 
superintendence be ever so perfect, let the punishment be ever 
so severe and inevitable, an intercourse between such a cha- 
racter as we have described, and those with whom he designs 
to form an acquaintance, will commence and be carried on, 
to the violation of the discipline, the further depravation of the 
prisoner’s morals, and the injury of society at large.” . 

“ A single irreclaimable convict is able to taint the whole con- 
federacy, to repress any rising thought of amendment, to sear 
the conscience, and to fix the wavering spirit in the ways of 
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guilt.” If, then, there comes into the associate room a man 
whose moral condition has been mistaken by the authorities, 
or one whose amendment is not so established as to resist the 
influences of his new situation, the advantages obtained with 
the others, by means of the separate discipline to which they 
had been previously subjected, are not merely jeoparded, but 
in many instances certainly thrown away; and the weaker 
members of the union are cruelly placed within the grasp of 
an enemy whom they are yet unable to withstand. 

It follows that any plan for keeping our convicts apart after 
their liberation, will be neutralized with respect to those indi- 
viduals for whom especially it is desirable to provide a safe- 
guard against the taunts or wiles of criminals at large; those 
individuals who may maintain themselves in an honest career 
if they be not too rudely assailed upon their entrance into free 
society. For those who look forward to a renewal of their 
vicious courses, no better opportunity can be devised for 
enabling them to learn their respective periods of discharge, 
and to appoint a rendezvous, or even to concert a project of 
crime, as has happened in many instances to the knowledge 
of officers and visiters of associate prisons under the silent 
régime.* 

The evils of recognition, so slighted by the supporters of the 
Auburn method, so constantly urged by the friends of separa- 
tion, are to be added to the other mischiefs to which we have 
adverted ; but how can we exhibit this class of facts without 





* “ We have been informed, upon good testimony, that the prisoners, from being 
associated together so long in the same room, contract an acquaintance which it 
needs only the moment of enlargement to ripen and confirm; so that, when dis- 
charged together, as they are daily in great numbers from large prisons, they 
coalesce in companionship, which cannot so correctly be said to be commenced, 
as continued and established. Here, then, at the very gate of the prison, we 
have the evil of jail association: offenders, well acquainted with each other by 
sight, and having had numerous opportunities, whilst in confinement, of discover- 
ing each others’ inclinations, habits, and characters,—all points which they are 
not slow in discovering,—may meet together on their discharge, and devise such 
plans for future depredations as their previous knowledge of each other suggests 
to them the facility of carrying into effect.” (2d Rep. Messrs. Crawford and 
Russell, p. 4.) The statements of officers in France, and other parts of Europe, 
are fully to the same effect, and apply as well to the project treated in our text, 
as to any other scheme of association under the rule of silence. 
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repeating the mass of evidence already published during the 
controversy between the champions of the rival systems? We 
exhort our readers to look back upon the course of that contro- 
versy, to weigh the proofs adduced on either side, and to re- 
member that the plan now in question is no other in its main 
features than that of association. We refer him to the able 
arguments of the British, French, and Prussian commissioners, 
to the testimony of convicts, to the reports of officers of police, 
and to common sense, for an answer to the recommendation 
which would lead him to disregard so important an element of 
fortune amongst liberated prisoners. It is no bare speculation 
upon scholastic hypotheses to which he is invited, but a mass 
of actual cases, in which the trials of the discharged, the terri- 
bles épreuves, as they are termed by M. Frégier, may be wit- 
nessed in living subjects.* In the last report of the New York 





* It is doing injustice to the evidence to appear to rely upon any single ex- 
ample; yet we must introduce in our margin a case which we have just received 
on the authority of a leading member of the medical profession in this city. A 
convict, who had resolved upen reformation, made his way into one of our interior 
counties, and soon obtained, by good conduct, a respectable position. He married 
well, and seemed to enjoy the prospect of a comfortable life. Some of his old 
comrades accidentally discovered his abode, and quartered upon him in spite of 
his attempts to shake them off. Gifts of money, and the sharing of his domestic 
circle, became so frequent, that it was impossible to conceal further from his wife 
the story of his career. ‘Through her family the facts became generally known, 
and the unfortunate husband was forced to abandon the neighbourhood. 

In the first report of the New York Prison Association, we find the following : 

“The one thought with a large majority of the prisoners is, ‘ how can I, when 
released, secure an honest livelihood, where suspicion and ignominy will not 
follow me?’ Hence the resort to fictitious names. The cases are so frequent 
in which the prisoner, leaving the penitentiary with the best resolves, and enter- 
ing into regular and respectable branches of industry, finds himself exposed, 
betrayed, and instantly cast off, and so forced to herd with the vile, and to resort 
to crime for mere subsistence, that they become hopeless as to the possibility of 
success, and reeklessly give themselves up to a seemingly fatal destiny.” Such 
testimony, from such a quarter, needs no corroboration; were it otherwise, we 
might furnish a multitude of illustrations, drawn from conversations held with us 
by prisoners at Cherry Hill. In the recent Report of the Warden of the Western 
Penitentiary, is the following statement : 

‘‘ Two prisoners, who had been inmates in this prison, recently met at the 
house of the Moral Instructor, to get friendly counsel and advice, and to thank 
him for kindness shown them while in prison; and while in waiting, held con- 
versation together, and parted, without the slightest knowledge of each other.” 
Such is the practical working of the separate system. 
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Prison Association, there are accounts of convicts which may 
be read with profit in this connexion ;—letters from convicts, 
from which the dangers of recognition to the irresolute may 
be easily inferred. The very by-laws of that Association bear 
testimony to the verity of our assertions ; but we must proceed 
to our next topic. 

It has been said that the dangers of recognition are exag- 
gerated to our convicts, if not orally, at least by the very care 
employed for their seclusion; and that only in the associate 
prisons individuals are taught to rely upon their own moral 
courage in the trying encounter which awaits them. If this 
contrast were true, we would promptly concede the superiority 
of the latter class of prisons. ‘To induce men to skulk from 
observation, to furnish them with no sustaining influences, no 
motives to self-support, would unquestionably be less advan- 
tageous than to train them to high resolves, and to a reasonable 
confidence in their endeavours. It so happens, however, that 
in our penitentiaries the convicts receive at least as much oral 
encouragement to self-reliance as can be pretended to the 
credit of institutions on the associate plan. The difference is 
simply that experience has shown the improbability that a large 
proportion of those unhappy persons who have been under 
sentence can be so fortified as to hold out against the tempta- 
tions of prison acquaintances, the sneers and scorn of the un- 
convicted, or the threats of hardened villains, who may seek 
to profit by the fears of the others. Into one place of confine- 
ment are collected hundreds (in a few years thousands) of 
individuals of the classes. most dangerous to the discharged. If 
these are all known to each other, there are precisely this 
number added to those who were acquainted with any one 
before conviction. They are gathered from all localities, and 
when liberated are scattered over the country, like a host of 
sentinels, to watch the return of their comrades into society. 
This multiplying of observers would be bad enough, were they 
all honest men; but being the reverse, and in a majority of 
cases disposed to intercept the penitent on their way to reform, 
we may easily anticipate the practical results. The real state 
of the case is, then, that while striving to cherish a steadfast 
purpose of amendment, and while inculcating the motives 
19* 
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which alone can promise success to the candidate for reform, 
we protect him against the army of adversaries who must 
otherwise meet him, whatever the number and extent of his 
migrations. If such a course carries with it an implied 
assumption that recognition is hazardous, that implication is in 
accordance with truth; to attempt to avoid it by throwing the 
discharged upon their own support while thus beset by enemies, 
whom, but for our agency, they would have escaped, is not 
only unreasonable in itself, but cruel to the unfortunates who 
are thus exposed. The reader will conclude that with at least 
equal attention to the moral elevation of the convicts, and with 
such a protection as ours against the most dangerous causes of 
lapse, the inmates of our prisons will not be more discouraged 
nor defeated than those of the associate school, merely because 
our safeguards, which are effectual, imply the same fact as 
those of our opponents, which are ineffectual, viz.: that recog- 
nition is hazardous. 

IV. The proposed scheme of association is assumed to be 
one of rewards, by the hope of which the separated convict is 
supposed to be stimulated and encouraged. How is it to be 
applied? Is the preference of the convicts to determine whether 
or not they are to be removed into the associate room? If so, 
then there arises a confutation of at least a part of the reason 
for their removal; for we are told that the change is necessary 
to qualify them in body or mind, or both, for the business of 
society; and were that true, the inclination of the prisoners 
could not properly be regarded. It would be obligatory upon 
the administration to decide without reference to the wishes of 
those for whom the sanatory regulation was framed. Our 
projectors must therefore mean to concede that there are cases 
in which convicts are not “ disqualified” by separate confine- 
ment, and do not need the stimulus proposed. But no general 
plan of prison government can rest upon the inclinations or 
(what would often be the same in their influence) the whims of 
its subjects; and for this and the foregoing reason we shall 
suppose that the design is to make the convicts pass from their 
separate cells to the associate room whenever, in the opinion 
of the proper officers, the transition ought to be effected. 

It is curiously illustrative of the want of information of our 
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projectors, that the very men who, according to their design. 
ought to be associated, are precisely the men who least desire 
any such method of preparation. Those prisoners who are in 
the main of upright intentions, and those who have begun to 
feel the first promptings of a desire to retrieve their unhappy 
fortunes ; in short, all those to whose future elevation we may 
look with hope, will be the last to approve their removal to a 
common room: on the other hand, as has been observed by 
the French Minister of the Interior, all the vicious convicts 
will ask to be admitted to the community. If there is any 
thing well attested, it is the fact that every where the prisoners 
who have given practical evidence of their desire to reform, 
shrink from contact with other criminals. Again we appeal 
to the proofs collected and published by official and private 
inquirers, to our own penitentaries, in which any doubter may 
satisfy his mind by numerous examples,—examples which are 
our best warrant for the position here taken. What kind of 
reward, then, is that to be which punishes by its administra- 
tion? What kind of preparation for honest life is that to be 
which crushes the self-respect on which virtue must rely ? 
What kind of introduction to society is that to be, which, 
palatable only to confirmed rogues, enables them to form con- 
spiracies against the public good, while it exposes the reluctant 
and penitent offender to the malicious power of the wicked 
confederates? Even to the latter the change would not be 
agreeable if they were sure that intercourse could be entirely 
prevented. It is the knowledge of his ability to evade the 
vigilance of his officers, which renders associate prisons at all 
tolerable to the persistent criminal; with this knowledge he co- 
vets proximity to his fellow-prisoners. Let experience decide. 

V. We might draw a further objection from the acknow- 
ledged importance of maintaining the certainty of punishment; 
of holding out to all offenders the prospect of an infliction from 
which no art of theirs can enable them to escape. The British 
Inspectors, whose opportunities for observation upon this branch 
of our subject have been much better than any which can be 
found in this country, and whose opinion is corroborated by 
the best judgments on the continent, say : 
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“ Our own observations and experience, throughout the 
whole course of our inquiries respecting prison discipline, 
ress upon us the conviction that a prisoner, on entering a 
init and during the whole period of his confinement there, 
ought to have nothing less to look forward to than the full 
endurance of his sentence. Let it not be alleged that we thus 
advocate a principle which is unjustifiably rigorous and un- 
charitable. In a case like this we must look to general, not to 
particular consequences. If the result of this stern regulation 
be that one prisoner here, or another there, is not encouraged 
to assume an improved demeanour, or a more quiet temper 
than he would otherwise have exhibited, we maintain, on the 
other hand, that this disadvantage is more than counterbalanced 
by the extensive and permanent benefits which must flow from 
a more just and inflexible regulation.” (2d Report.) 

“ All regulations, therefore, which give to any prisoner an 
indulgence upon supposed good behaviour, or which release 
him, on that ground, from any privations to which the rest of 
the prisoners are subjected, is mischievously calculated to im- 
pair the salutary dread which, with all our police and prison 
discipline, is too weak to countervail the numerous and power- 
ful temptations to crime.” (3d Report.) 


In accordance with the foregoing citations, are the following 
judicious remarks of Professor Lieber : 


* * «You must awaken in him [the prisoner] the convic- 
tion that apart from the sentence and your strict execution of 
it, you are in nowise his enemy, his tormentor; and likewise 
that the sentence is firm and unalterable. Otherwise, his whole 
intellectual energy and activity are directed to this point, that 
perhaps by pardon, by influence of others, &c., his punishment 
may be shortened. For the same reason does the hope held 
out that good behaviour will abbreviate punishment, operate 
badly. ‘Ihe internal process toward possible reform is quite 
a different one, and far sterner. The convict cannot be re- 
formed except he considers the sentence and consequent punish- 
ment as a fact, no longer to be altered, as his lot. He has first 
to acknowledge his punishment as unavoidable, then as necessary 
in principle, “and finally as his friend. I do not speak here of 
philanthropic dreams; I speak from facts and personal obser- 
vations, corroborated by prisoners themselves, and their guar- 
dians, as I like to call their guards.”* 





* We quote fom Dr. Lieber with peculiar satiahation, as ‘hie language expresses 
precisely the result of our own personal observation of convicts. During all of 
our visitations at Cherry Hill, we have not met witha single adverseexample. In 
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It is too late in the progress of penal jurisprudence to open 
the general subject of certainty in the administration of criminal 
law; the unanimous sanction of mankind has been given to 
the correct doctrine. We therefore only ask a careful appli- 
cation of that doctrine to the actual circumstances, in which it 
will be found that the salutary impression made by separate 
confinement, must be diminished by association. The sight 
and company of fellow-convicts, the irruption of those perni- 
cious thoughts and feelings before noticed, and all the other 
demoralizing influences incident to a common apartment, occur 
at the end of the prisoner’s term. Thus his last and most 
vivid impression, that which accompanies him to the door of 
his discharge, is one belonging to the associate, not to the 
separate system. 

That the labour of a majority of convicts would be more 
agreeable to them if it were permitted to be the means of pro- 
curing a mitigation of their penalty, we are not disposed to 
deny ; but we protest against the use of this fact as a conclusive 
reason for the concession of such an indulgence. There is 
now in the Eastern Penitentiary an intelligent prisoner, who, 
discarding the idea of association as productive only of mischief, 
is of opinion that the sentences of our courts ought to be for 
longer terms than they usually are, and that the convict should 
be allowed to reduce the time by good conduct. This course 
appears to us infinitely preferable to the scheme under consi- 
deration; but it is obnoxious to too many of the objections 
which lie against the latter, to be adopted in practice. The 
problem is not how may the tasks of the prisoner be made 
agreeable, and his sojourn in a separate cell relieved of its 
irksomeness. Prisons are not planned for enjoyment, nor is 
prison discipline to be modified whenever it is found to press 
uncomfortably upon its subjects. We should think lightly of 





every case within our knowledge, in which the guilty convict resisted the course 
described by Dr. L., there was reason aliunde to distrust his promise of amend- 
ment. The chaplain of Auburn said to one of the French commissioners, that 
“the best proof of the sincerity of a convict, was that he did not desire to leave 
the prison.” This, with the obvious qualification to which it is subject as to 
time, is a correct judgment, In proportion as the prisoner is amended, his 
anxiety to evade his just punishment is less apparent. 
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the discretion of any man who, because of complaints of a 
want of that stimulus which exists in society at large, should 
insist upon a change of regulations. While striving for a 
humane administration of the law, we must not lose sight of 
other objects, nor forget that our provisions are imperfect, 
unless so adjusted that pena ad paucos, metus ad omnes 
perveniat. 

There are other objections in abundance. That the pro- 
posed change would encourage dissimulation amongst the 
prisoners, is rendered certain by all experience. It is, in the 
words of Messrs. Crawford and Russell, “ to hold out a bounty 
to hypocrisy.” The Inspector-General of France speaks in 
strong terms to the same effect. 


«The most hypocritical of all,” says he, “ is the most skilful 
in dissimulating his hatred, in repressing any show of passion, 
in varnishing his turpitude, im composing his countenance, in 
aping obedience, in mimicking repentance; the most skilful in 
bending his back before the warden or principal keeper, in 
scenting out occasions to please him, to flatter him, to deceive 
him; in a word, to make him a dupe.” 


The advantage of securing the favourable respect of the 
overseers and moral instructor or chaplain, would not be lost 
upon those to whom only the idea of association would be 
attractive, and who, as we have intimated, would be of the 
class characterized above by M. Moreau Christophe. The 
practical working of the scheme in one of these cases is well 
described by Messrs. De Beaumont and De Toequeville. 


“The criminal is, then, interested to exhibit to the chaplain, 
who alone has religious intereourse with him, a profound re- 
morse for his crime, and a lively desire to return to virtue. 
Whether these sentiments were sincerely entertained or not, 
their expression would be none the less frequent. On the other 
hand, the good man who devotes his life to the pursuit of an 
honourable end, is himself under the influence of a passion 
which cannot fail to beget errors. As he ardently desires the 
reform of the criminals, he easily believes it to have taken 
place. Can we charge him with credulity? No; for the ex- 
amples of success, in which he has confidence, encourage him 
to further trial ; illusions of this kind would become mischievous 
only if, on the faith of such regenerations, pardons should be 
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ranted. This would be to encourage hypocrisy, and we 
should soon see criminals reformed on calculation.” 

The hazard of favouritism, on the part of the subordinate 
officers of the prison, should not be omitted from our catalogue 
of evils. This was a serious difficulty in England, wherever 
the monitor system prevailed; and it may be expected in any 
institution in which are contained a large number of persons 
of various exterior, deportment, and general character, whose 
promotion depends upon the recommendation of those charged 
with their supervision. Again, inasmuch as the regulations 
of the establishment must be made known to the convicts, 
especially if they provide a reward to be striven for, it will 
happen that many of the rejected candidates for the associate 
room, (who will be chiefly individuals most prone to discontent 
with any course taken by the authorities,) will complain of in- 
justice in the disposition of their claims, and will attribute to 
prejudice or personal hostility on the part of their overseers or 
of the officers to whom these report, the exclusion occasioned 
only by a demerit which the disappointed expectant will never 
recognise as his own. Hence the loss of our present admirable 
control over the confidence of prisoners, and the irritation of a 
thwarted spirit must be added to the results of the projected 
change; and those kindly recoilections which, in spite of the 
inconveniences to which they have been subjected, many even 
of the most obstinate offenders carry with them from our 
penitentiaries, must be substituted by an increased thirst for 
vindictive measures. A relapse which should reconvict the 
discharged to the custody of keepers thus regarded, cannot be 
considered otherwise than as hopeless. 

Again: the benefit with a view to which chaplains and 
moral instructors are provided in prisons, depends in all cases 
upon the access which is gained to the attention of the convict, 
and upon the degree of seriousness with which he reflects 
upon the counsel imparted to him. As the period of enlarge- 
ment approaches, the importance of confirming the good im- 
pressions produced becomes more evident; and for those who 
have evinced no sensibility to religious motives, the closing 
months of their allotted term—the eleventh hour of opportunity 
—ought to be deemed of the highest value. Is it consonant 
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with the design of penitentiary instruction that those months 
should be chosen for a change of situation, which brings with 
it so many incidents irreconcilable with successful religious 
instruction, so many motives to divert and weaken the force of 
repentant feeling? Is not the foundation of reform weakened 
by a prospective arrangement which, from the first day of 
imprisonment, offers incentives to hypocrisy, to the love of 
change, to restlessness; and which, by affording a precise 
object to the daily efforts of the prisoner, prevents a methodical 
contemplation of his interior condition? May we not in truth 
assert the superiority of the present state of things, in which 
“the only mitigation of which the culprit’s condition is sus- 
ceptible, is that which must spring from his own moral amend- 
ment, from his industrious habits, from his religious reflections, 
from his foretaste of those enjoyments which he hopes to reap 
from the exercise of honest labour on his return to society ? 
These are the sole alleviations which a prisoner can experience 
under the separate system; and they are such alleviations as 
that system has a direct and powerful tendency to produce.’’* 

The reader has probably anticipated a reflection which we 
have purposely deferred to this place, viz.: that if we throw 
out of view all the difficulties and practical evils which have 
been mentioned, there remains this convincing objection to the 
combination scheme, that it furnishes no rational form of 
remedy for the defect which it presupposes. Men whose social 
capabilities are said to have been impaired by separate confine- 
ment, are to have them restored to a condition for exercise ; 
their faculties are to be trained afresh for society; and these 
ends are to be obtained by placing them in apartments where 
there is to be no joint labour, but only simultaneous labour— 
where, by the terms of the supposition, there is to be no society, 
but only proximity—where there is to be no spontaneous and 
self-dependent exertion, but only a forced submission to exac- 
tions—where, in short, all that can make society desirable as 
the occasion of reciprocal agencies, is to be excluded for the 
safety of discipline ! 

Again: in the attempt to multiply the apparent utility of the 





* Third Report, British Inspectors. 
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project, it is suggested that the health of the convicts will be 
protected against such deterioration as is alleged to result from 
separate confinement; that is to say, the proposed system is to 
be adopted for sanatory reasons; yet its application is to be 
determined by the good conduct of the prisoners ! 

Further: by what process of accomodation is the new regi- 
men te be rendered conformable with the variety of terms of 
sentence—of indiVidual health at different stages of imprison- 
ment? Are the time and quantity of association to be under 
the control of the officers, or must prisoners of every sentence 
and condition be subjected to an equal dose of the grand 
remedy before they are sent abroad ¢ 

Our limits prevent any further detail of difficulties such as 
these, and we shall conclude the present communication by re- 
ferring the reader to some examples of the effect of rewards 
such as are proposed by the scheme in question. By the act of 
19 George III. (1779), it was provided that the visiting com- 
mittee might confer rewards and enceuragements on such offen- 
ders as should appear the most diligent and meritorious, by giving 
them a portion of the profits of their labour, &c.; but the act of 
31 George II]. (1791) went so far as to provide that, when the 
visiting justices should observe or be satisfactorily informed of 
any extraordinary diligence or merit in any of the offenders un- 
der their inspection, report might be made to the justices of the 
Oyer and Terminer, &c., who might recommend such offenders 
to the Royal mercy, &c. Here, then, was afforded an oppor- 
tunity for testing the efficacy of such incentives to good con- 
duct, and the result should not be neglected by the advocates of 
the project before us. Did it exhibit amendment of heart? Was 
there occasion for such confidence in this mode of administra- 
tion as is evinced by our theorizers? The answer may be found 
in the strenuous efforts of the most experienced officers to pre- 
vent a further trial of this mode. 

Again: upon the establishment of the “ penitentiary house,” 
the act of 19 Geo. III. directed that there should be two classes 
formed; that, for this purpose, the term of sentence should be 
divided into three equal parts; and that the confinement and la- 
bour should be moderated in the second and third classes. The 
restriction of a prisoner to the first class was one mode of pun- 
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ishment contemplated. Did this ‘‘ association before discharge,” 
this “reward of the meritorious,” prove successful? “The prac- 
tice was discontinued at the recommendation of the chaplain, 
who was of opinion (after an experience of four or five years) 
that ‘on their admission into the second and third classes, in 
which they were allowed to work in companies, the impressions 
made on their minds during their former term of seclusion were 
immediately obliterated by idle conversation naturally taking place 
between such associates.’ ”’* 

Again: by the French Ordonnance of Feb. 6, 1818, it was 
provided that annually before the first of May, the prefects 
should send to the Minister of the Interior a list of such con- 
victs as should have been particularly remarked for good con- 
duct and assiduity at labour, and who should be considered 
proper objects of the Royal clemency.f ‘The projector of this 
law, M. de la Ville de Mirmont, found it to be so pernicious in 
practice, that he “ frequently repented of it.” 

In our next, we shall review further this scheme of partial 
association. Meantime the reader is requested to withhold his 
mind from assent to arguments which are not sustained by a 
fair appeal to experience. Let his scrutiny be directed to the 
facts, so that no irrelevant difference in the circumstances may 
be admitted as a proof of essential variety of plan. The main 
idea is, that prisoners may be safely classed by moral distinc- 
tions, and that such classification is expedient because of the 
mischievous effects of separate discipline ;—and it should be 
continually remembered that the ability to discriminate between 
characters is indispensable to the first step of administration. 
No merely speculative reasoning, no suppositions nor inferences 
of inexperienced observers, should be allowed to influence our 
conclusions while the results of actual experiment are accessi- 
ble; nor should any essay to which time has not given the sanc- 
tion of complete trial, be regarded as equivalent to the proofs 
furnished by repeated attempts in the prisons of Europe. Above 
all, we reiterate the caution to avoid conjectural estimates of the 
effect of separate confinement, while the door is open to personal 
inspection of the inmates of the Pennsylvanian penitentiaries. 





*3d Rep. British Inspectors, p. 46. t Codes des Prisons, p. 71. 
t See Lieber, p. 43. 
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Art. III.—Remarks on the importance of a Resident Medical 
Officer in Prisons. 


Amongst the most important improvements which have been 
introduced in the management of the Eastern Penitentiary, is 
the appointment of a Resident Physician, whose duty it is to 
exercise a constant vigilance over the health of the inmates, 
and to suggest from time to time such hygienic regulations as 
may conduce to their physical well being. 

The usual method of employing a physician to attend at 
Prisons at stated periods, or in cases of illness, as often as the 
circumstances may require, is obviously liable to many objec- 
tions. The hasty visits of a medical man who has other occu- 
pations without the walls of the institution, and whose time 
must therefore be necessarily limited ; cannot afford an oppor- 
tunity for a thorough examination into the condition of the large 
number of persons subjected to his inspection. ‘To study the 
cases of so numerous a body; to separate the real from the 
fancied or assumed invalid; to watch the influence of confine- 
ment upon the constitution; to investigate the mental condition 
of the prisoner on admission, and during his incarceration; and 
to form just conclusions as to the means to be employed in par- 
ticular cases to counteract injurious tendencies—all require a de- 
gree of intercourse with the Prisoners, and a thorough insight 
into their condition, which cannot be attained by occasional and 
hurried visits. 

The previous history and present condition of each convict, 
with reference both to his physical and intellectual condition, 
should be thoroughly investigated by a medical officer; and 
daily intercourse can alone effectually furnish him with this in- 
formation. 

A prison is in one sense a great hospital—within its walls 
are subjects of various physical, mental, and moral maladies, 
which require on the part of the enlightened physician the ex- 
ercise of the soundest discretion, and of the most comprehen- 
sive knowledge of his profession, for their understanding and 
management. 

Matter and mind are so intimately associated, so mutually 
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dependent upon each other, for the healthy exercise of their 
respective functions, that it is impossible to separate them, and 
to the physician peculiarly belongs the task of studying this 
connection, and of directing means adapted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of each case. 

Even in the prosecution of reformatory efforts, his aid may 
in certain cases be indispensible. If the body is enfeebled or 
diseased, the intellectual and the moral nature may partake of 
its infirmities, and thus the wise counsel of a judicious physi- 
cian may contribute much to the success of the various plans 
of reform, which are brought to bear upon the convict. 

It is, perhaps, not asserting too much to say, that one cause 
of failure in the reformatory efforts of Prisons, lies in the want 
of a more just appreciation on the part of the officers, and 
others immediately concerned in their management, of the in- 
timate connection which exists between the physical and moral 
condition of those subjected to their care. 

The statistics of Prisons certainly prove that a striking rela- 
tion often exists between certain diseased conditions of the mind, 
and the perpetration of crime; that insanity, that greatest of 
human calamities, is frequently present when the convict is 
handed over to the custody of the state; and that as a matter 
of course he becomes the subject of medical treatment on his 
entrance within the prison walls:—on the other hand, it is well 
known, that the healthy convict, in order to escape the opera- 
tion of just and salutary discipline, will feign insanity or illness ; 
and by his adroitness may deceive the unpracticed eye into the 
belief that his assumed complaints are real: in either case the 
continued watchfulness of an experienced physician is necessary. 

It is also shown by statistics that many convicts on their ad- 
mission to Prison are the actual subjects of disease; or mani- 
fest strong hereditary tendencies to maladies which are deve- 
loped and fostered by the confinement and discipline incident to 
every form of Prison discipline—and hence, that the interference 
of a medical adviser is highly necessary to protect such pri- 
soners from the operation of causes which science and expe- 
rience have proved to be detrimental to health, and under cer- 
tain circumstances dangerous to life. 
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The suggestions of an enlightened medical officer in relation 
to warming, ventilation, food, clothing, &c., are also highly 
important in the management of all large prisons; and when 
these are the result of experience, derived from a residence in 
the establishment, they become doubly valuable. 

The relative health of prisons, or the influence of various 
systems of confinement upon the human constitution; the causes 
of insanity amongst prisoners; with a variety of other topics 
intimately connected with the successful management of large 
prisons, can only be satisfactorily elucidated by the patient and 
continued observation of intelligent physicians, whose time and 
attention are mainly devoted to these subjects, and who reside 
in the midst of the scenes from which their observations are 
derived. 

Already are the results of this method of investigation be- 
ginning to be felt, in the admirable reports which have issued 
from the Eastern Penitentiary, during the brief period in which 
a resident medical officer has been attached to that institution— 
and we feel assured that if the same intelligence and candour 
should distinguish subsequent reports, that the public interests 
will be promoted, and the system of separate confinement will 
be vindicated from the many false aspersions which have been 
cast upon it. Did similar documents issue from kindred in- 
stitutions in different parts of the world, there cannot be a doubt, 
that so far at least as this branch of prison discipline is con- 
cerned, a vast body of reliable information might in a few years 
be collected, which would prove exceedingly valuable to in- 
quirers into this interesting field of philanthropy—changes would 
be effected in the construction and discipline of prisons having 
in view the preservation of health, and the restoration of 
diseased and infirm convicts. We are convinced that, were 
the intimate relation between scrofula and pulmonary consump- 
tion more generally appreciated, and were the causes of these 
and kindred maladies better understood, important changes 
would be effected in prison discipline, aiming at their preven- 
tion and relief, in those upon whom the law has laid its hand 
and placed in the custody of the state. 

The statistics of prisons abundantly prove that many convicts 
are at the time of their admission the subjects of disease ; many 
20* 
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have impaired health from vicious indulgences; in not a few 
there exists an hereditary tendency to diseases which are readily 
developed under favourable circumstances, and all are as liable 
to acute affections, as are the community at large. 

We have presented to the readers of the Journal these brief 
considerations, in the hope of attracting the attention of the 
friends of prison reform to this interesting subject, and to in- 
duce action in other states, similar to that which prevails in our 
own. We believe that the only penal institution in our country, 
to which a resident medical officer is attached, is the Eastern 
Penetentiary, and no one who is aware of the practical opera- 
tion of the plan in that institution can be insensible to its great 
advantages; nor cana stronger argument be adduced in favour 
of its adoption in other establishments, than is derived from the 
published medical reports themselves. So impressed are we 
with the necessity of such an officer, that we do not consider 
any plan of prison discipline complete without him. 

Nor should the occupant of this responsible post be a man of 
inferior abilities, or a novice in his profession; the pecuniary 
inducements should be such as to secure the services of able 
and accomplished young physicians, whose course of study had 
been comprehensive and thorough, and whose minds are imbu- 
ed with an ardent love of their profession. Many such are to 
be found in all large cities, whose talents directed into this 
branch of inquiry, would produce results important to the in- 
terests of humanity—and to the cause of science. 

The matter of expense, which is too apt to outweigh more 
serious considerations in the management of public affairs, 
should, in this case at least, be waived—inasmuch as when the 
state takes into its custody the persons of its offending members, 
it assumes the guardianship of their health and lives, and is 
bound to provide all necessary means for their preservation, 
not incompatible with the safety of the community. 

That all plans of prison discipline are susceptible of further 
improvement, their most sanguine friends will admit—and in 
no way can reforms, already so far advanced, be effectually 
promoted, but by the disinterested and humane efforts of the 
friends of prison discipline directed to such objects as require 
amendment. 
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As one of these, eminently worthy of early attention, we 
commend the subject of this article, and we point to the exam- 
ple of the Penitentiary at Cherry Hill, as furnishing strong 
evidence of the advantages of such an appointment as we ad- 
vocate. That the attention of the proper authorities in the 
several states may be turned to this subject is our ardent desire. 





Art. [V.—Second Report of the Prison Association of New York. 
1846. 


Few recent publications have given us as much pleasure as 
the last report of the New York prison society. Regarded as 
evidence of the growing interest of our fellow citizens in the 
reform of prison discipline, its value is manifestly great. Du- 
ring many years the claims of the American organ of the sys- 
tem of associate labour have been urged with a zeal utterly 
disproportioned to the stage of improvement reached in any 
associate prison in this country. Commencing upon a founda- 
tion already laid by Europeans, and varying in no essential par- 
ticular from the European original, the friends of the plan 
adopted in New York and the eastern states, have endeavoured 
to discourage the Pennsylvanian plan by unfavourable contrasts, 
and by the assertion of grievous defects inherent in the very 
nature of our discipline. Meantime it has been apparent to 
our friends, that under the specious cover attempted by the 
supporters of the associate régime, there existed manifold errors 
of principle, and abuses of administration too gross to be long 
tolerated in any enlightened community. Impartial observers, 
especially such as came from the eastern hemisphere to study 
our institutions, perceived that, apart from any consideration of 
theories of discipline, there were practical objections to the ad- 
ministration of the New York prisons, the removal of which 
was not only possible, but obligatory upon every principle of 
humanity and public justice. The cruelties charged upon the 
separate plan had been published and re-published until the 
common mind, here and abroad, was filled with ideas the most 
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prejudicial to our prospects; yet foreign visiters easily discovered 
that the objections to our method were 2 priori, whilethose sug- 
gested against the associate prisons were strictly practicalas well 
as theoretical. The evidence was of daily occurrence which de- 
monstrated the harshness no less than the inefficiency of the dis- 
cipline of New York. The Secretary of the Boston Prison So- 
ciety had busied himself with the invention of results which were 
widely circulated as the legitimate fruits to be expected from 
our system, while he was blind to the atrocities daily presented 
in the establishments which he was endeavouring to elevate 
above ourown. ‘The homicides perpetrated by merciless keep- 
ers—that infamous blood-stained whipping stone, which, as has 
been publicly asserted in New York, “ was never dry”—and all 
the numberless miseries which were endured by the inmates of 
the New York prisons, from positive mal-treatment and scarce- 
ly less cruel neglect of the means of comfort,—in short, all the 
evils which ought to have been reprobated as inimical to the 
true objects of penitentiary restraint, were treated as dust in 
the balance in comparison with the enormous crime of holding 
men to separate labour according to our general plan of im- 
prisonment. What was not sacrificed to the insane furor of 
party zeal, which dictated the reports of the Boston society? 
The pretence of humane choice advanced in those reports,— 
the affected semblance of rational preference, could not veil to 
eyes of ordinary discernment, the perversity of mind which 
could be contented with such procedures as those of Mr. 
Dwight, who could unblushingly turn away from facts, and 
from the opinions of men of experience and of competent 
ability, to quote the false sentimentalities of a Dickens—who 
could employ the funds of his society in the propagation of unfaith- 
ful representations of our discipline, while the influence which 
he wielded was carefully diverted from the proper exposure and 
reprehension of those atrocities, which rendered the prisons 
which he thus shielded a disgrace to the people amongst whom 
they were tolerated. ‘Those of us who have closely watched 


the career of that extraordinary journalist, (such he must be 


considered,) have seen in the very nature of the case a sure 
prognostic of his final humiliation. The general intelligence of 
the communities in which his annual reports chiefly circulate— 
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the extravagance of the measures which he assisted in conceal- 
ing from the common knowledge—the sure influence of such 
an example as was exhibited not only in Pennsylvania, but in 
some of the associate prisons least known to the world at large— 
afforded a guaranty that no long period could elapse before the 
truth would prevail, and the best friends of both the rival sys- 
tems be gratified by a general reform of discipline where it was 
most needed. 

The work before us confirms our expectation. Proceeding 
from a society, the members of which may, for talents and 
moral worth, be favourably compared with those of any similar 
association in the civilized world, and some of whom occupy 
high public stations, it carries with it internal evidence of honest 
purpose judiciously directed to its accomplishment. Let the 
question of theories be determined as it may, the establishment 
of the New York society must be regarded by all true friends 
of reform as a subject of mutual congratulation. Already the 
influence of some of its members has been successfully applied 
to the abatement of cruelty heretofore almost unnoticed: the 
efforts of the entire association must be eminently fruitful of 
good. 

Not only are we pleased by the prospect thus opened of im- 
provement in the New York state penitentiaries, but also with 
that of a union between the friends of the rival systems.— 
While ‘the spirit which governed the leader of the Boston party 
prevailed, self-respect alone must have prevented any thing like 
hearty co-operation between us. Our penal institutions were 
visited only to be calumniated. Our reports were read only to 
be slighted or perverted—our statements were denied without 
proof, and our professions rejected without inquiry. The occa- 
sional attempts made by us to stem the tide of injustice, were 
treated as the last resorts of embarrassed partisanship. If we 
were earnest in our protestations, and reiterated our proofs, we 
met with a reception which could have been intended only for 
the blindest and most reckless prejudice. While the nature of 
the opposition and the wide spread of adverse views required 
of us a general and prolonged defence, our position was repre- 
sented as being that of assailants, and our answers were con- 
strued as obstinate attacks. An unreasonable bias, mainly due 
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to the Boston reports, every where preceded our appeals; yet 
the repetition of our principles, and the review of our history, 
without which we could not enter upon the main discussion, 
were exposed as the evidence of a feebleness which sought 
safety in a narrow circle of stale assertions. How could there 
be daily fellowship with those who thus confounded our preten- 
sions, distorted our motives, and misrepresented our actions? 
To our ineffectual remonstrance has succeeded a better remedy 
—-it is that provided by the association of New York. There 
at least we may hope for that ennobling confidence which unites 
men striving for the same high end, although differing in their 
means of attainment. The liberality which pervades the report 
of the Executive Committee, shows that they have not been un- 
mindful of so desirable a relationship, and we gladly recognize 
this additional claim to our friendly regard. ‘That increase of 
knowledge and a purer zeal will be the result, both in New 
York and Pennsylvania, we cannot see reason to doubt. 

Again, we are pleased that the melioration of discipline in 
the chief penitentiary of New York (Sing Sing), is now shown 
beyond cavil to have been affected by the example of our own 
administration. Our “barbarous” infliction, so trumpeted by 
the Boston Secretary, has proved to be the humane reformer of 
the greatest of the associate prisons. An intimate acquaintance 
with the course of discipline at Cherry-Hill, will be sufficient 
to convince any reasonable person that such a consequence is 
natural and direct. We venture to say, that in no prison in the 
world is there maintained a more constant regard to the welfare 
and feelings of the convicts. Unprejudiced visitors promptly 
observe this fact, and speak of it to the officers. The convicts 
themselves make it the subject of frequent and grateful remark. 
The spirit which secured it has found worthy representatives in 
New York. Judge Edmonds and his co-labourers in the re- 
formation of Sing Sing have earned for themselves an enviable 
distinction as the real pioneers of improvement in that quarter. 
As chairman of the Executive Committee, Judge E. thus speaks, 
after a statement of the changes which had been made in the 
administration at Sing Sing. 

“ These beneficial results have been produced by removing from 
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these prisons the harsh features of the ‘ Silent System, and sub- 
stituting in their stead the milder measures and the moral appli- 
ances of the ‘Separate System.’” 

He had the independence to go counter to the usages of the 
prisons adopted in his own state—he saw that, whatever the 
system, humanity was indispensable to its useful application, and 
although, as he observes “ most of the prisons in this country 
on the ‘silent system,’ are governed and kept in order mainly 
by the use of the whip,” yet, untrammelled by example and by 
opinion, he saw “the destructive influence of this course, both 
upon keepers and convicts ;” that it “ fosters into active growth 
and full vigor the very worst passions of the human heart; and 
while in the prisoners it effectually blasts all hopes of reforma- 
tion, in the officers it fearfully adds to the perils of constant 
contact with the vicious and depraved.”* The success of our 
‘“ milder measures” was the stimulus to a change in the admin- 
istration of Sing Sing; a change which as the first step of real 
reform in New York, and made adversely to public opinion, 
will be long remembered to the honour of its authors. From 
the example of the separate penitentiaries of this country will 
be traced this happy improvement; and the same history which 
records the confusion of our perverse adversaries of the Boston 
society, will exhibit the manly progress of the association of 
New York. 

The anniversary meeting was held on the 5th of December, 
1845. <A delegation of the Philadelphia society was present 
by invitation, and communicated an address which we shall in- 
sert entire, partly as evidence of the harmonious feelings with 
which the new association has been met, and partly for the com- 
plete and eloquent manner in which it condenses the history and 
objects of our work. 


TO THE ** PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK.” 


“ The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons,” have the pleasure to acknowledge the kind in- 
vitation extended to them, through Judge Edmonds, to be pre- 
sent by a delegation at the approaching annual meeting of your 
Association; and in compliance with it, they have appointed’a 





* Report, p. 35. 
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Committee to attend on that occasion. Lest, however, in the 
pressure of business incident to such a meeting, no opportunity 
may occur for a public expression of their sympathies and views, 
they have availed themselves of the kind suggestion contained 
in Sides Edmonds’ note, to communicate them very briefly, in 
this form, with the hope that it may accord with the arrange- 
ments of your Society, to spread them before the meeting. 

“ The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons” is nearly seventy years old. All who were 
associated in its early Jabours, have long since been gathered 
to their fathers. It is obvious that in originating it, no scheme, 
or theory, or controverted principle of modern date, could have 
had any influence. The efforts of its founders were probably 
restricted to the design which its title indicates; and contem- 
plated, rather the alleviation of the miseries of Prisons, than 
any change in the predominant principles of their discipline. 
When, however, at a later period it became obvious, that most 
of the miseries which they would fain alleviate, originated in 
defects of structure and discipline; they naturally applied them- 
selves to some mode of supplying these defects. 

We need not assure you, that nothing was further from their 
motives, than an ambition to originate or advocate, any new 
or peculiar method of discipline. ‘They looked abroad upon 
the vast accumulation of suffering and corruption, which the 
prisons of the country presented; and saw, as they thought, 
that the prolific cause of this suffering and corruption, as well 
as of the alarming increase and boldness of crime, was the 
ASSOCIATION oF prisonERS. Upon the gigantic evil they fixed 
their attention; and as soon as the public mind was prepared, 
and the opportunity offered, they strenuously urged the great 
principle of separation. Association was the evil, separation 
the remedy; and from this position our Society has never 
moved. 

It was apparent that employment would be indispensable, as 
well for the moral as the physical benefit of the prisoner; and 
that to construct a prison for the individual separation and 
employment of each convict, would involve more expense at the 
outset, than was required in the usual mode of building; but 
they saw at the same time, in the saving in the police force of 
such a prison; in the avoidance of conspiracies and insurrec- 
tions, and also of severe punishment in maintaining discipline: 
—in the facility of adapting care and instruction to the peculiar 
circumstances of each convict; in the moral influence and dis- 
ciplinary virtue of seclusion; and above all, in the prevention 
of intercourse and acquaintance by sound or sight, and the con- 
tamination and corruption which flow therefrom ;—in these they 
saw advantages to compensate generously for any extraordi- 
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nary expense or toil, which the attainment of them might 
involve. 

Reform in prison discipline, with them, as with you, was an 
experiment. They had no model prison to visit; no pioneers 
in the march of reform, to warn them of errors or guide them 
to truth. Wise and benevolent men distrusted the principle. 
Ultra views were urged by some; and others wedded them- 
selves inseparably to prejudice and opposition. But the So- 
ciety persevered, through evil and good report, in advocating 
and propagating their views; and among those who had in- 
fluence over, and were connected with the administration of 
public affairs, they were happy to find the same sentiments so 
far prevalent, as in due time to secure the erection of a Peni- 
tentiary on that plan. 

During nearly twenty years the Separate System has been in 
use in our state; and although observation and experience 
have brought to light defects and oversights common to all the 
works and plans of men, they have never seen reason to doubt, 
for a moment, either the practicability, or the moral and physi- 
cal advantages of separation. Every year has strengthened our 
conviction of its entire safety to the minds of the convicts; and 
we may add, that we have great confidence in the economy of 
the system, as more certainly securing the reformation of con- 
victs, as well as preventing their multiplication. 

We find very gratifying proficiency is made by our pri- 
soners in acquiring the elementary branches of learning; and 
that their isolation is altogether favourable, not only to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, but to the influence of kind and truthful 
instruction, and to the excitement of grateful emotions towards 
those who seek their present and future good. 

We have, moreover, great satisfaction in the rapid increase 
of favour which this system has enjoyed in foreign countries,— 
and have reason to believe that in England and France, and 
other European kingdoms, it is likely to become the prevailing 
principle in the modification of old and in the construction of 
new prisons. These facts suggest claims upon our gratitude 
to the sovereign Disposer of all good, and urge us forward to 
the more vigorous prosecution of our labours. 

We cordially congratulate you on this (the first) anniversary 
of your Association. We hailed its organization, with unaffected 
pleasure, as the offspring of a desire to serve the cause of hu- 
manity, and the public good. Your Society, like ours, looks 
abroad upon the interests of the whole community, and rejoices 
in every plea that philanthropy utters, and in every new sugges- 
tion she makes, for “alleviating the miseries,” and correcting 
the abuses of prisons, without subtracting from the efficiency, 
or the wholesome severity of their discipline. 
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Your location, in the capital of the Empire State and the 
commercial emporium of our country, imposes upon you pecu- 
liar responsibilities. 

If your movements carry with them a mighty influence, that 
is felt far and near, there is a responsibility connected with them 
of corresponding weight. ‘Though the people of your state 
have adopted a system differing in one of its radical principles 
from ours, we are happy to believe that we hold alike to the 
importance of preventing all contaminating intercourse between 
convicts, and in regarding this as the source of most of the evils 
and misery of prisons. It is possible that, in the infirmity of 
our nature, we may attribute to the peculiarities of our respec- 
tive systems an unjustifiable importance. At any rate, the ex- 
penses incurred in the erection of public prisons are so great, 
as to make any general change an event of gradual accom- - 
plishment. Hence it is the more important, that in expressing 
our concurring, or opposing views, we should be careful not to 
mislead those who are about to introduce one system, or the 
other; and who seek knowledge, as to the advantages of each. 
To mislead such inquirers, is to prejudice, and perhaps to sacri- 
fice the interests, which we are appointed to guard and 
cherish. 

The cause of philanthropy gains much by the mutual confi- 
dence and respect which its supporters manifest towards each 
other. We are allied in seeking a great public good. No 
citizen, no family can say to what extent, or in what form, he 
or they may be interested in our success. We have noble fore- 
runners in the path of prison reform. So far as the excitement 
of example is concerned, we can ask none brighter than that of 
Joun Howarp, and Exizanere Fry; and yet we have an infi- 
nitely brighter,—a divine example in Him, whose tender sym- 
pathy was never withheld from any form of human suffering 


that presented itself. 
‘By order of the Society.] 
Grorce Wittiams, 
President. 
Grorce W. Situ, 


Wm. Bivpte, 


Secretaries. 


The Boston society was represented by its secretary, Mr. 
Dwight. The committees appointed under the constitution pre- 
sented their respective reports, a summary of the results of 
which is contained in the report of the Executive Committee. 
Many interesting facts of which, without the intervention of the 
society, the public would have remained ignorant, are now laid 
open to general observation, and will lead, it is to be hoped, to 
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some at least of the reforms urged by the association. We ex- 
tract the following statements respecting the city prisons. 


‘«¢ We have been inexpressibly shocked at the view of the grievous 
wrong which these institutions are daily inflicting upon the com- 
munity. And, while on the one hand, we feel the want of lan- 
guage adequately to express our disapprobation, we are, on the 
other hand, apprehensive, so revolting is the truth, that our state- 
ments may be regarded as exaggerations, or as prompted by some 
personal feeling of ill will. * * * * * 

* At the outset of our investigations, we are startled by the con- 
sideration of the increase of crime in this city within a few years; 
a consideration the more interesting, because in such marked con- 
trast with the rest of the state and the Union. 

‘The inmates of our city prisons may with propriety be regarded 
as constituting three classes, 

« First. Those who are arrested and detained on a charge of having 
committed some crime or offence. 

‘© Second. 'Those who are convicted of some crime or offence either 
in the United States Courts, the Oyer and Terminer, or General or 
Special Sessions. 

“ Third. ‘Those who are committed on summary convictions as 
vagrants or disorderly persons. 

“Of the First Class, the nearest approach we can make to a satis- 
factory statement is the following : 


TasLeE—Showing the number of Inmates in the City Prison for Ten years. 


1835 Total number (Returns for six weeks wanting) ~~ - - 1963 
Average per week ‘ fe . ‘ r é 43 

1836 Total number for this year - - . - . - 5103 
Average per week - - - - - - 94 

1837 Total number for this year - : - . - : 6116 
Average per week - - - - - - (IWi7 

1838 Total number for this year - : . - : - S711 
Average per week . - . - - .. me 

1839 Total number for this year - : . ° . . 8102 
Average per week - . . . . - 156 

1840 Total number for this year - - - - - - 9110 
Average per week - - - - - « -. Jean 

1841 Total number for this year - . . . . - 7348 
Average per week - - . - - - 14] 

1842 Total number for this year - - - - - - 7965 
Average per week - . - . - - 153 

1843 Total number for this year - - - . - - 7269 
Average per week - - - - . - 139 

1844 Total number for this year - - - . . 8008 
Average per week - - - - - - 154 


It is evident that this table exhibits very imperfectly the condition 
of the City Prison, from the fact, which is stated to us by officers who 
have opportunities of knowing, that a much larger number of persons 


are yearly committed to the City Prison,* and from the well-known 





@ A recent message from the Mayor to the Common Council, showing forth the 
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fact, that very many are brought in and committed temporarily, whose 
names are never entered on the books of the prison. 

Of the Second Class, the following account is furnished by the 
very intelligent and faithful Clerk of the Sessions, 


Commitments to the City Prison and the Penitentiary for Ten years, on con- 
victions in the Oyer and Termimer, General and Special Sessions. 
































Of the Third Class, the following table of summary convictions, 
cives the nearest approximation to the truth that we have been able 
to obtain. These accounts have been obtained with great difficulty, 
and it is to us cause of great surprise, that, in a matter involving so 
great an expenditure of money and the liberty and characters of so 
many people, specific and definite returns should not be made and 
preserved, in such a manner, as to enable some one person at least, 
if not the public at large, to know in what manner and to what ex- 
tent so important a duty is performed. 


: YEAR. To THe PENITENTIARY. To THe Crry Prison. Tora.. 
: Men. Women. Men. Women 

41835 | 420 sate 4 424 
1836! 318 53 4 2 377 
1837 460 75 . snl 533 
u 1838 | 296 62 50 20 428 
i 1839 | 278 71 53 Q7 429 
A 1840 | 374 86 107 40 607 
i 1841 441 122 154 47 763 
y 1842 | 503 107 153 53 816 
i 1843 | 580 134 274 59 1047 
di 1844 | 681 119 277 72 1149 
aD 


Summary Convictions, including the Commitments to the Penitentiary, of 
disorderly persons and vagrants. 


1840 Total amount for the year - - - - . : 1204 
Average per month’ - - : - - - 100 
1841 Total amount for the year - - - - - - 1699 


Average per month - - . - - - 141 

1842 Total amount for the year - : : : : - 1998 
Average per month - i ° " . 

1843 Total amount for the year - . - - - - 2059 
Average per month - - - - - sun Ore 


1844 Total amount for the year - - - - - . 2008 
Average per month - - 166 











‘¢ In 1845, the total amount to 9th December is 2,237, and an ave- 

age of 186 per month, or szz each day ! 

“ These tables are not to be received as containing the whole truth. 
They are only an approximation to it, and the nearest approach the 
Committee have been able to make, after diligent inquiry in every 
imaginable direction, where it was probable that positive and _ reliable 
information could be obtained. 













workings of the New Police, states the number arrested during a period of three 
months and a half, to have been over 11,000, or more than 40,000 a year. 
+ Male and female are not separated in the returns this year. 
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So, too, is it difficult to ascertain the expense of our Penitentiary 
and Police establishments, No separate account is kept; but the fol- 
lowing items have been gathered from different parts of the Comp- 
troller’s report, and indicate nearly the cost for the past year. 

Expenditures by the Commissioner of the Alms House for City 

Prison and Penitentiary, - . - $65,357 70 


Extra services of Police Officers, - . : 21,207 40 
Salaries of Officers in this Department, - - 56,069 87 





$142,634 97 


This is exclusive of the cost of the Coroner’s office, rewards for 
prisoners, pay of Aldermen and officers attending court, printing, 
repairs, and other contingent charges. These items must swell the 
total cost to the city of this department alone, to over $150,000 a 
year. 

‘‘ From these statements, imperfect as they are, and from the fact 
that there are from seventeen to twenty prisons in this city—including 
station-houses and Police Offices—at which at least 30,000 of our 
people are confined each year, at an annual expense to the honest 
portion of the community of over $150,000, some idea may be formed 
of the importance of the subject. 

‘The first consideration that would strike any one, attempting to 
investigate the subject, is the entire want of order, system, and orga- 
nization, which pervades the whole department. It is nominally under 
the control and supervision of the Commissioner of the Alms House ; 
but his other duties are so onerous, that it is impossible for him to do 
more than to give casual and occasional glances only at the prisons. 

‘‘ Hence, there is no attempt to introduce any thing like a system 
of prison discipline; no efforts at economy, unless occasional feeble 
and spasmodic attempts at curtailment may be so dignified: no com- 
mon head to control; no one to inspect or supervise ; no one to detect 
and remove abuses, 

‘“‘It is not, therefore, matter of surprise that evils should exist, or 
that they should be of an alarming and serious character. The enu- 
meration of some of the most glaring among them will aid the object 
we have in view, namely, that of giving a general idea only of the 
state and condition of our City Prisons. 

‘“‘’The average number of persons continually in the two principal! 
prisons during the past year, is about 1,200. And the expense of 
keeping, governing, and controlling them, which was last year drawn 


OI Ss 


from the City Treasury, was $84,959 08,” 

If the reader is astounded by such disclosures as these, what 
will be his impressions when he learns that in the city of New 
York, such abuses are tolerated as are described in the follow- 
ing extract ? 


‘“‘ But the moral influences of our prisons are of much greater im- 


portance, 
21* 
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‘It is of frequent occurrence, that persons are arrested and detain- 
ed in some of our houses of detention—sometimes for two or three 
days, of whom no account is rendered anywhere. And it is manifest, 
from the present defective organization in this recpect, that the liberty 
of the friendless and unprotected portion of our population must be 
very much at the mercy of our police officers; and that, without a 
more perfect system of inspection and returns, there is great room for 
bad men to abuse the power with which they may be trusted. 

‘‘ Persons are frequently detained in prison after the expiration of 
their terms of imprisonment; sometimes because they are forgotten, 
sometimes because the prisoners wish to remain, and sometimes be- 
cause the officers think it for the interest of the corporation that they 
should be detained. It is indeed a general practice at the Penitentiary, 
never to let a prisoner out until he asks to be discharged ; so that, if 
he chooses to remain and be supported at the public expense, his ob- 
ject can be easily attained. 

‘‘ Hence it is, that there are persons at that prison who make that 
their home, and who have spent there the most of their time for 
years. 

‘“‘ Very many are confined at the Penitentiary, not because they 
have committed any crime or offence, but avowedly only because they 
are destitute or diseased. ‘This includes a class of persons who go to 
the Police Office and “ give themselves up,” as they term it, because 
they want a place of refuge ; a large number of diseased prostitutes, 
who go there as to a hospital; and many strangers and foreigners, 
who, in their ignorance of our institutions, apply for relief to the Police 
Office, and are relzeved by being sent to the Penitentiary. 

‘The crowning evil, however, arises out of the manner in which 
the prisoners are confined together. So unrestrained is the intercourse 
among them, especially at the Penitentiary, that we are presented with 
all the revolting features of the very worst prisons of the Old World. 
There is absolutely nothing to prevent the contamination which always 
springs from “ evil communications ;” nothing to check the growth of 
corruption, but much to foster it, as in a hot-bed of vice, into rapid and 
vigorous strength. 

“The result is, that instead of being a terror to evil-doers, our 
prisons are fled to as a desirable refuge—instead of being a house of 
reform, where resolutions of amendment may be cherished and en- 
couraged, our Penitentiary is a school of vice, where the novice in 
crime is compelled, in the name of the law, to serve a regular ap- 
prenticeship in vice; until, perfected in his trade by the lessons 
taught by the hardened offenders with whom he is obliged to affiliate, 
he goes forth into the world to prey upon society, to swell the cata- 
logue of crime, and finally to ** atone” on the gallows or in the State 
Prison, for practising the lessons which he has thus been compelled, 
by the ministers of justice, to learn. 

‘«‘ The sentence which bound the dead to the living body, was mer- 
cy, to that refinement of cruelty which thus chains the quick and 
living soul in the embrace of festering corruption. That was not an 
enduring imprisonment. That was not an everlasting chain. 
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‘‘ This is no fancy sketch. It is the sad reality that is in our very 
midst. If any one doubts the fidelity of the picture, let him, if he can 
so long endure the profanity and obscenity which will offend his sight 
and hearing, spend but half an hour on the first floor of the female 
apartments in the City Prison, or in the ‘ Luny House,’ as it is termed, 
on Blackwell’s island, and he will be ready to acknowledge that lan- 
guage is inadequate to do justice to the subject. 

‘‘ It will be to him, as it has been to us, matter of especial wonder, 
that in this state, which first set an example of prison reform that has 
been admired and imitated throughout the civilized world, and in this 
city, where there are so many noble charities admirably conducted, 
prisons should be permitted to exist so wretchedly organized; and 
above all, that a prison, the largest on the continent, almost in the 
world, should be kept up, continued, supported, and conducted, in a 
manner that would reflect disgrace upon the most barbarous nation of 
the darkest age.” 


Our own Society has repeatedly attempted (hitherto with 
only partial success) to obtain an amendment of the county 
prisons of Pennsylvania; but urgent as has appeared the duty 
of reform in many of our local jails, nothing like the hideous 
picture presented by the executive committee of New York can 
be found within our borders. The contrast between the con- 
dition of the city prisons described by those gentlemen, and that 
of the city and county penitentiary of Philadelphia at Moya- 
mensing, (however imperfect the latter considered with reference 
to a proper application of our system,) serves to heighten the 
colours in which the former has been exhibited to the public 
eye. We cannot believe that the evil will be permitted to con- 
tinue unmitigated. We rather look to the early reform of those 
dens of iniquity as one of the first of those fruits, for which we 
believe the community are to be indebted to the zeal of the 
Prison Association of New York. Our readers will be inte- 
rested by the following extract from the report of the committee 
on detentions : 


‘‘The prisons in the city of New York in which persons are de- 
tained for trial, or as witnesses, are, the House of Detentions, and the 
Debtor’s Jail. In Brooklyn there is but one prison, and that is used 
both as a house of detention, a prison for convicts, and a jail. 

‘¢ The House of Detentions in the city of New York, is a part of the 
buildings known as the Halls of Justice; and, as a general rule, all 
persons detained for trial are sent there. It consists of two stone 
buildings, one of which is appropriated to males, and the other to 
females. ‘The former measures on the outside, 146 feet in length, 
and 39 feet in width. Its length inside is 140 feet, and it diminishes 
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in width from the lower floor to the roof, which is at a height of 55 
feet. The cells are built against the side walls in four tiers, and are 
entered from corridors, ‘The main entrance is from the yard, and 
leads at once into a hall extending the whole length of the prison, and 
eight and a half feet wide. Above are three corridors of the same 
length, running along the cells, and leaving the middle space open to 
the roof. ‘The whiteness of the walls, and the cleanliness of the stone 
floor, give to the hall a lightness and cheerfulness which ought to 
characterize every part of this House of Detentions. ‘The large stove 
by which the prison is warmed in cold weather, produces some close- 
ness, but does not account for a disagreeable odour, which increases 
in those parts where the cells may chance to be open. ‘There are 37 
cells on each tier, making 148 in all. Upon this lower floor the cells 
are 10 feet 6 inches long, 5 feet 7 inches wide, and 10 feet 3 inches 
high. Each cell has two wooden doors 21 inches apart, the inside 
one of which has a hole about 6 inches square, and the outside one 
has two holes about 2 inches square. This is for ventilation from 
the corridor, and in the opposite wall of the cell, near the ceiling, is a 
window 2 feet long by 6 inches wide, opening into the outer air. The 
cells are separated by a wall 21 inches thick, ‘They are supplied 
with water from a leaden pipe that runs inside of the cell, while by 
means of another large pipe crossing the cell, and having a funnel 
opening into it, the prisoner is enabled to obey the calls of nature. 
The only other furniture consists of a pine bedstead, or sometimes a 
broad shelf, a straw mattress, and blankets. In these cells are con- 
fined such prisoners as are committed for drunkenness, vagrancy, and 
such other offences as are punished by five days’ imprisonment. The 
drunkards are committed in every variety of intoxication, from the 
insensibility of stupor, to the fury of delirium tremens; and are turned 
in singly, or with others, as the limited number of the cells permits, 
Four and five are frequently confined in one cell, and sometimes in 
the double cells, of which there are five, as many as twelve are penned 
up together. 

‘¢ In the second tier, those prisoners who are committed for trial for 
the more serious offences, as burglary, murder, and other felonies, are 
confined. The cells are 9 feet 7 inches long, by 5 feet 7 inches wide. 
As a general rule, only one prisoner is confined in a cell, though 
sometimes it becomes necessary to place two together. 

‘‘The third tier is appropriated to prisoners committed for petit 
larceny. ‘The cells are 8 feet 5 inches long, and 5 feet 7 inches 
wide. 

‘‘In the fourth tier are persons committed for assault and battery, 
and other misdemeanours. ‘The cells are 7 feet 5 inches long, and 5 
feet 7 inches wide. In these two last tiers, it is generally necessary 
to confine two prisoners in the same cell. 

‘‘The observations as to the interior arrangements, furniture, &c., 
of the cells on the lower tier, apply to the prison generally ; except 
that the cells in the three upper tiers are ventilated by an aperture in 
the outer wall, opening on the floor, as well as by the window, and 
apertures in the doors before described. 
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‘‘The objections which are at once obvious upon this description, 
have been so often made, that your Committee would not repeat them, 
but for their hope of bringing the attention of the public to a useful 
bearing upon the subject. It must be seen at once, that the prison is 
too small for the purposes for which it is used. Prisoners ought not 
to be confined together, ‘The chances of escape are increased, and 
the contamination of the less depraved is an almost certain conse- 
quence. The builcing should either be enlarged, or some other mode 
of disposing of vagrancy and intoxication devised, so that the celis 
now used for the punishment of those offences may ‘be appropriated to 
the confinement of prisoners detained for trial. 

‘The want of ventilation on the lower floor, is a great evil. The 
cell doors are closed every night, and then the only possibility of fresh 
air entering is from a window, and two small holes, two inches square. 
Imagine four or five men, in different states of intoxication, cooped up 
in one of those solid enclosures, and your Committee submit, that 
whatever may be the moral effect of the punishment, the physical 
consequences must be dreadful. We hear, occasionally, of persons 
committed for drunkenness being found dead; we feel inclined to 
wonder that such instances are not more frequent. Although the 
ventilation of the cells in the upper tiers is better, it is still entirely 
insufficient, and the air in them becomes, in the course of a night, 
unfit for any person to breathe. 

“The arrangement of the large water-pipes permits conversation 
between prisoners in any part of the same tier. The top of the fun- 
nel being not over eighteen inches from the main pipe, the voice is 
easily transmitted, and thus the most revolting details of crime are 
communicated. ‘This is prevented, in the Philadelphia prison, by 
keeping the pipes filled with water during the day, and emptying them 
only at night. In one half of this prison the same might be done, 
though in the other half it is impossible, owing to the sinking of the 
building towards one end, which would cause the water to overflow 
the pipes in that direction. ‘The proper mode of conducting such pipes 
is, to have one large main pipe running under ground, and to place 
conduit pipes, leading down into it, in each cell. Conversation would 
thus become impossible. 

‘“‘'The female prison is situated in the same enclosure as the male 
prison. It is of stone, 125 feet long by 21 feet wide. ‘There are, in 
the prison proper, 24 cells, which are built in two tiers, on one side of 
the building, leaving a hall of 6 feet 3 inches wide. The cells re- 
semble, in all their main features, those of the male prison, and are 
liable to the same objections. In the lower tier, vagrants and intoxi- 
cated persons are confined, generally two, and sometimes more, in a 
cell; and in the upper tier are those committed on charges of a more 
serious nature. ‘These corridors are under the charge of a male 
keeper. 

“The lower tier of this prison is the scene of the most disgusting 
exhibitions of degradation that any city affords. At any hour of the 
day may be seen, lolling on their filthy beds, or on benches in the 
hall, in rags, brutish with sensuality, or consuming with the conse- 
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quences of reckless indulgence, old, young, bleared, bloated, de- 
formed—the wrecks of what were once bright, happy girls. Some 
dragged from the gutters, insensible from drinking; others brought 
there for breaches of the peace and outrageous revelling; many self- 
surrendered, in utter helplessness, to remove the disease that devours 
them; they form, in this dark and miserable corridor, a group full of 
awful interest. The question suggests itself, What are they here for? 
Does this constant idleness, and communication with their like, tend 
to their improvement? If they have not habits of industry and clean- 
liness, they should be taught them; if they are depraved, they should 
be improved; if degraded in their own estimation, they should be 
raised up. It is evidently a useless expenditure of money to keep 
them in this condition. 

‘¢ Ascending from the prison proper into the right wing, we find two 
halls, about sixty feet long, from which light and comfortable bed- 
chambers of various sizes open. In one of these halls are confined 
female prisoners who are detained for trial, but whose health requires 
medical attention; and in the other are confined, not only females 
awaiting trial, but some who have been convicted, and who, for par- 
ticular reasons, are not sent to Blackwell’s Island—as, for instance, 
women whose friends have surrendered them as victims of intempe- 
rance, and whom nothing else has been able to cure. Nothing can 
be cleaner than their rooms, and every thing bespeaks comfort and 
hopefulness, ‘The women in ’ these halls are under the care of a ma- 
tron, and the female influence is discernible in every part. ‘The pri- 
soners are generally at work, sewing or knitting, or cutting out work 
for others, and books are at hand for those who pr disposed to read. 

“Your Committee most earnestly ask attention to the want of ma- 
trons in the female prison. There is work enough, if faithfully per- 
formed, for at least four, and there is but one to attend to it. What 
is not done by her is done by men, or is left undone. ‘That women 
should be placed under the care of women, is the dictate of decency ; 
and that the work of their improvement is better performed by women, 
is the lesson of experience. Now that the expediency of gentleness 
in the care of prisoners is acknowledged, it is gross inconsistency to 
place them under the more irritating, “rather than the more concilia- 
tory government; and it is hoped that this repulsive feature in the 
discipline of this prison, may be changed. The only change, how- 
ever, that has been made, has been for the worse; for whereas there 
were until lately two matrons, now there is but one. 

“The washing and cooking for the prison is done in a large room, 
in the centre of the yard. The prison fare is coffee and bread every 
morning, and for dinner soup and beef, and bread, every other day ; 
bread, and rice and molasses, on the intermediate days. ‘There is no 
doubt that the quality of the food is good, and that it is furnished 
in sufficient quantities ; but as to whe ther some of the articles might 
not be changed for others with advantage, there is a question. 

“That sufficient attention is not paid to the health of the prisoners, 
is obvious from what has been said; but in the matter of exercise, this 
neglect is very glaring. There is no system by which every prisoner 
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is allowed exercise every day, but it is entirely discretionary with the 
keeper ; and as a general rule, the male prisoners are not allowed to 
leave their cells, except upon the representation of the physician that 
their health is suffering from confinement. It is very true, that the 
narrow limits of the corridor afford small space for walking, and that 
there is danger of prisoners communicating with one another, when 
allowed to pass and repass; but as this is a mere house of detention, 
justice requires that every thing should be done for the prisoner’s com- 
fort, until the danger of too much indulgence has become a matter of 
experience, 

‘‘ Although the classification of the prisoners is very imperfect, yet 
as they are not allowed to converse together where it is possible to 
prevent it, the necessity of a more strict classification is not obvious. 
The facility with which a prisoner’s friends obtain access to him, un- 
doubtedly leads to great abuses; but it seems impossible to seclude 
him more closely, without running the risk of injustice. And your 
Committee would remark, that from the fact of this prison being pro- 
perly one of detention for trial, rather than of punishment for guilt, 
many principles of the penitentiary system are inapplicable. Rules, 
which may be very necessary for the safety and improvement of con- 
victs, might be entirely misapplied, and with great injustice, in a place 
of confinement of those who are presumed to be innocent.” 


We take the liberty of expressing our regret that such an 
opinion as is conveyed by the first sentence of the foregoing 
paragraph has been ventured at the outset of the investigations 
of the committee on Detentions. ‘The committee on Prison Dis- 
cipline approach much more nearly to the correct view, in the 
following observations: 


‘‘In most of the County Prisons, the wholesome provision of the 
statute requiring the separation of the prisoners, has been either en- 
tirely neglected or imperfectly adopted. This as the more to be re- 
gretted, as whatever arguments may be used against the separate and 
solitary system, for more protracted periods of confinement, they can 
have but little force when applied to cases of mere detention, which 
are generally for short periods, and during which the prisoner is 
buoyed up by the hopes of a not distant release, and his mind occu- 
pied in preparation for trial. A just regard for the rights of the 
accused would seem to make it an imperious duty, that at least while 
undergoing examination, and awaiting trial, he should be secured from 
the contaminating influences of evil association, and preserved from 
those disgusting exhibitions of humanity which such places too fre- 
quently afford. Especially should this be the case with the innocent 
witness, whose misfortune it has been to be cognizant of some fact in 
the criminal history of another, and is therefore detained, that by his 
testimony the ends of justice may be secured. The state owes, and 
the welfare of society demands this protection for all such. 3Ise our 
prisons, instead of securing us from the lawless and unprincipled, will 
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continue what they have too often been, the most accomplished schools 
of vice.” 


Amongst some of the most reluctant converts to the separate 
system in Europe, the cases of persons awaiting trial, and wit- 
nesses, have been conceded to be free from the difficulties sup- 
posed to accompany the isolation of convicts; and it is to be 
hoped that no inconsiderate action on the part of our benevolent 
co-labourers in New York will impair the prospects of two 
classes of prisoners acknowledged to be without the limits of the 
general controversy. 


‘‘ But, in one particular, injustice of another character is very fre- 
quently done. Hundreds are confined in this prison every year, 
whose trial results in their acquittal. They remain in confinement 
weeks, and sometimes months, before they are tried. ‘They are kept 
in idleness, and not merely are their families deprived of their labour, 
but while the prisoner leaves the court with the declarations of his in- 
nocence, he leaves it without a dollar, without work, and, in the pre- 
sent erroneous state of public opinion, with a stigma upon his charac- 
ter. Some part of this injustice greater elevation of the public mind 
will remove; but another part can be remedied at once. The pri- 
soners should have an opportunity of working for their own benefit. 
In the female prison this has been attempted, and some of the inmates 
have left with money sufficient to support them for a short time, instead 
of being forced at once into the harness of sin and death. But, even 
among the women, little comparatively has been done in this respect. 
Among the male prisoners nothing has been attempted. For some 
kinds of work, indeed, the cells would afford sufficient light only for a 
small portion of the day. But this inconvenience might be remedied, 
by allowing the doors to remain open while the prisoners were at 
work. The keeper will give every facility to those who can work ; 
and as a beginning of the system, it is only necessary that the work 
should be given them to do. For this purpose, your Committee think 
that all the arts and manufactures that are used in the support of our 
public institutions, should be introduced into our House of Detention, 
so far as practicable, gradually, of course, but with the ultimate view 
of giving the greatest possible variety of employment to the prisoners. 

‘‘In connexion with this subject your Committee would observe, 
that the practice of confining vagrants and drunkards in the prison, is 
in violation of the purposes for which it was intended, and extremely 
injurious, ‘The prison thereby is crowded, to the utter destruction of 
discipline, and the impossibility of separation; and those who produce 
this trouble, are very certain to leave the prison worse than they en- 
tered it. Living in idleness and contamination, what good can be ex- 
pected from their confinement? Your Committee believe, that a work- 
house is the only proper place for disposing of this class of persons, 
and despair of any essential improvement in the moral condition of 
our population, until such a remedy has been attempted. 
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‘*Much more than is done might be done for the moral improve- 
ment of the prisoner. There is a nucleus of a library both in the male 
and in the female prisons. But though the books are of an unexcep- 
tionable character, they are very few, and there is very little variety 
among them. The works are generally of a strictly religious charac- 
ter, and your Committee think can hardly be very attractive to the 
uneducated prisoner, They would suggest that works of general inte- 
rest, in which information is coupled with amusement, and which teach 
the principles of morality by illustration, rather than by precept, 
should be furnished by those who are charitably disposed. We feel 
that we hazard nothing in seying, that healthy mental occupation, 
during the time of detention, would, even in cases of guilt, do more for 
the prisoner, than even the confinement itself, 

“ Very little is attempted in the way of religious instruction, in the 
male department. About every other Sunday afternoon, some chari- 
tably disposed individuals attend, and hold religious services with those 
in the lower tier, who are brought out into the hall for the purpose ; 
and on the intermediate Sunday, a ‘Temperance lecture is delivered, 
and the pledge is administered to as many as can be induced to sign 
it. Itis not considered safe, to permit those confined in the upper 
tiers to come out and join in these exercises, It is to be hoped that 
some of the seed thus sown may fall upon good ground; but whether 
it will produce the expected fruit without much cultivation, admits of 
doubt. The wish of your Committee on this subject is, to follow the 
worthy example that has been set, and that arrangements should be 
made to secure religious services in the hall every Sunday. 

‘Tn connexion with this account of tne principal House of Deten- 
tion, it may be proper to speak of the places of more temporary de- 
tention, where prisoners, who have been arrested in the other Police 
Districts, are in the first place confined. 

Two station-houses, connected with the Police Offices in the second 
and third Police Districts, are now being erected. ‘They are intended 
for the temporary detention of prisoners, until they can be sent down 
to the Halls of Justice. The building for the Second District is in 
course of erection, in the vicinity of Jefferson Market. It will be 
about 30 feet square, of two stories high. It will contain 23 cells, 19 
of which will be 4 feet 2 inches wide, and 8 feet long. The build- 
ing for the Third Police District, is in the neighbourhood of Essex 
Market. It is about 30 feet square, and 2 stories high. It will con- 
tain 20 cells, 4 feet 4 inches in width, and 7 feet 10 inches long. As 
neither of these buildings is completed, it may be premature to criti- 
cise them; but your Committee fear that they will prove too small for 
the proper custody of the many prisoners, who will daily be committed 
in those districts. And because it may have been an inevitable neces- 
sity which led to the use of the present station-houses in those dis- 
tricts, we forbear from comment. The character of our city would be 
certainly prejudiced by their use for a day longer than may be ne- 
cessary. 

“‘The Debtor’s Jail in New York, is situated in Eldridge street, 
The building was formerly used for a watch-house, but not being 
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needed for that purpose, was appropriated for the safe-keeping of 
debtors. It might have been anticipated that it would prove an un- 
suitable place for the confinement of those whose only offence was 
inability to pay what they owed. The only purpose of such a place 
is safe keeping. Conviction, reformation, improvement, is no part of 
the system. The creditor takes the body of the debtor, in those cases 
where the remedy still remains, and is allowed to confine him; but 
beyond that there is no necessity, nor any justification for prison dis- 
cipline, But the Jail in Eldridge street is a place of suffering, and a 
standing monument of public injustice. The prison occupies the se- 
cond story. A corridor 50 feet long, by 6 feet wide, extends the en- 
tire depth of the building. On each side are buili cells, in which the 
prisoners sleep. In the day time, and while they behave well, they 
are allowed the use of the corridor. If noisy, or disobedient, they are 
sometimes confined for days in their cells. There are 10 of these, of 
which 8 are 6 1-2 feet deep, by 5 1-2 feet wide, and 3 are 10 feet by 
7. The cells are closed with massive wooden doors, and have no 
window, or other opening, except a grated aperture communicating 
with each adjoining cell. In each cell is one, and in some of the 
small ones, are two beds, At present there are 3 cells, in each of 
which two persons sleep. 

“ At one end of the corridor is the water-closet ; and this too ts the 
place for washing. A Croton water-pipe, inmediately over the seat, 
affords the only means which the debtor has either of quenching his 
thirst or of washing himself. Thither male and female, white and 
black, without any screen of decency other than the closet door, are 
forced to repair, and in the gradual loss of delicacy, moral and phy- 
sical, atone for the crime of debt. 

‘The fare is the same as that allowed at the House of Detention, 
and the prisoners have the option of taking their meals, either on their 
beds, on their benches, or on a narrow shelf put up in the corridor for 
that purpose. 

‘We have called this prison a monument of public injustice. It is 
chargeable to the city generally. The sheriff is allowed no other 
place, and has no means of improving this. While public sentiment 
continues so torpid with respect to the care of prisoners, no ameliora- 
tion can be expected. Grand jurors may present, and charitable indi- 
viduals may give their sympathy in vain. The public authorities alone 
can act, and public opinion alone will act on them. 

“ The Brooklyn prison is at the same time debtor’s jail, house of 
detention, and prison. Persons arrested upon civil process, persons 
committed for trial, and convicts sentenced for not longer than six 
months, are sent there. In addition to these, is a number of witnesses, 
committed by the United States Courts, until the trials at which they 
may be wanted. 

“The building of which the prison is a part, is situated in the out- 
skirts of the city, and presents a very imposing front in the Gothic 
style, extending 95 feet. The principal prison is built of granite, in 
three stories. Corridors, 114 feet long and 5 feet wide, extend through 
each story, and the cells are built upon one side. There are 42 of 
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them; and they measure 11 feet in length, 6 feet in breadth, and are 

10 feet in height. They are generally well lighted, the outer wall not 

seriously impeding the light. The windows are 2 feet long by 4 

inches wide, and are grated on the inside. A long pipe with a funnel 
leading into it, affords the convenience necessary to the natural wants ; 
and water for drinking and washing, is introduced by means of a fau- 
cet leading from a pipe, that runs along the corridor on the outside of 
the cell. The cells are heated by pipes filled with heated water. 
Each is furnished with a bed of pine wood, a straw mattress, and 
blankets. The doors are double, and of iron. The inside door is of 
grating, to the distance of sometimes one-half, sometimes one-third, 

from the bottom, and has, besides, an aperture in the upper part, large 
enough to hand the prisoner’s meals through. The outer door is 
solid. 

‘“‘ In these cells, persons detained for trial on criminal charges, and 
convicts, are confined. About half the cells were occupied by more 
than one person to each. In the lower tier, blacks, male and female, 
are confined, ‘The prisoners are not allowed to leave their cells, and, 
therefore, no classification is attempted. Still, they do find opportu- 
nities of conversing, and the pipes offer the same facilities here as in 
the New York House of Detention. 

‘‘In another part of the building, is a department allotted to white 
females, It consists of fourteen cells, opening into a large and well- 
lighted room, The cells are 8 feet by 5 feet, and are closed with 
doors of iron grating. There is a want of ventilation, which makes 
the air very close, especially as there is no water- closet, or other 
means of carrying off offensive matter. In every other respect, it is 
as neat and cheerful as a prison can be made. 

‘‘ The prisoners on civil process, and witnesses, are kept in another 
part of the building, in two large rooms, which are in every respect 
comfortable, and sufficiently well furnished. " 


The committee have given much attention to such cases as 
appeared proper for their interference. They say 


‘** Where a case has come under our notice, requiring attention, it 
has’ been attended to; and where the usual course of the criminal 
courts has seemed calculated to do harm to the individual, it has, in 
some instances, been suspended, and the discretion of the court has 
been directed to the production of good. Boys of tender age have 
been counselled and warned. Parents have been visited at their 
homes, and informed, sometimes for the first time, of the crimes and 
imprisonment, and impending doom of their young children. Counsel 
has been secured to the helpless in many instances, and when the of- 
fence has been slight, and the injurious course of punishment has been 
obvious, legal rights have been insisted on successfully. But your 
Committee have been careful to distinguish the cases w here their in- 
terference would probably be ultimately useful, from those where the 
only result would be securing the liberation of the prisoner. Where 
it seemed probable that punishment would be productive of good, no 
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attempt has been made to prevent it, nor has any inquiry been made 
into the means of defence. We have not considered our duty to be 
that of legal counsel, so much as that of friends.” 


Upon the subject of prison discipline, there is manifested by 
the Executive Committee a state of feeling very refreshing, 
after the long and unmitigated heats of Bostonian rancour. In 
the phraseology of the committee on prison discipline, and in 
the arrangement of the tables, there are, notwithstanding the 
assumed ground of neutrality, some traces of a foregone con- 
clusion in favour of the plan of association; but we forbear, 
at present, any close criticism in this respect, because our limits 
restrain us from a full examination of the details, and because we 
are glad to give an unalloyed greeting to such advances as are 
made by those gentlemen towards a friendly hearing and dis- 
cussion of our own claims. An early occasion will be taken 
to consider some of the remarks proffered by the committee. 
We conclude, for the present, with the following extract respect- 
ing Blackwell’s Island, as it appears by the report of the first 
sub-committee appointed for its inspection. 


‘“‘ The Committee appointed to examine the City Penitentiary, report, 
that they visited Blackwell’s Island on the 21st March, for the purpose 
of investigating the actual condition of the prison; and having, 
through the courtesy of the Deputy Superintendent, been allowed to 
examine, not only the prison itself, but the books and documentary 
evidence of its present condition, feel it a duty they owe to themselves 
and the public, to report their conviction that abuses exist, affecting 
both the character of our city and the moral and physical well-being 
of those held in confinement. A thorough investivation of the con- 
dition of so extensive an establishment, would require more time than 
the Committee could devote to the subject—still, facts lying on the 
surface, were sufficiently glaring, to convince even a superficial ob- 
server, that a thorough and radical change is needed, as well in the 
system itself, as in the management. ‘The first inquiry that naturally 
suggested itself, was in relation to the number under confinement, and 
the causes of their commitment. According to the return of March 
21st, made by the Superintendent to the Alms House Commissioners, 
the whole number of convicts was 1146, of which 286 males and 61 
females, were what are termed Court convicts, and 306 males and 
503 females were what are called Police convicts; or, in other words, 
those who, having no visible means of subsistence, have been convict- 
ed on their own confession as vagrants. The number of prisoners 
appears to have been on the decrease since February last, when it 
amounted to 1256, viz. 221 white and 78 black male Court convicts, 
and 28 white and 20 black female Court convicts; 518 white and 34 
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black female, and 221 white and 78 black male Police convicts. The 
commitments for the winter months appear uniformly greater than for 
the summer months—the whole number of prisoners in one week of 
last summer, falling as low as 748. ‘The second subject of investiga- 
tion was the manner of commitment, and in this seems to be the first 
great source of most of the evils and abuses which we shall notice. 

Out of 1146, now inmates of the Penitentiary, 809 are Police convicts, 
and of these, nearly three-quarters of the females and half the males 
were committed on their own confession, principally because they 
were infected with a loathsome disease, thus perverting the Penitentia- 
ry from its legitimate objects, and making it the great Venereal Hos- 
pital of the city. The attention of the Committee was particularly 
directed to this subject, by the printed form of the commitment, many 
of which were as follows ? 

‘A. B. being a vagrant, viz. being without means of support, and 
having contracted an infectious disease, viz. the venereal disease, re- 
quiring charitable aid to restore her to health, whereof she was con- 
victed on her own confession, &c. 

** But whatever may be the opinion in reference to those who, by 
their own confessions, are committed for profligacy and dissoluteness 
of character, there can, we think, be but one opinion in regard to a 
great number of cases of individuals, free from other contamination 
than that of poverty, who, in the hurry of business at our police offi- 
ces, are made to swell the calendar of crime, and increase the evils of 
our overloaded Penitentiary. These cases seem to be attended with 
peculiar hardships in the first instance, from the moral effect of a 
commitment of a purely unfortunate human being, to a receptacle of 
crime, and secondly, from the contamination which ‘unrestrained inter- 
course with the profligate and abandoned is too sure to produce. The 
intelligent Deputy Superintendent assured the Committee that it was 
his deliberate conviction, that many inmates who had previously led 
comparatively pure lives, had gone out corrupted, and become prosti- 
tutes and thieves afterwards. ‘The Committee next directed their 
attention to the accommodations of the prison, convinced that upon 
the nature of these the future government of the prison must to a 
great degree depend. ‘The inadequacy of accommodation is sufli- 
ciently apparent from the fact, that there are only 496 cells for the 
use of 1146 prisoners—that these cells are but 4 by 8 feet in area, 
with an average height of between 7 and 8 feet. The general ar- 
rangement of each cell is such as to admit of only a bunk or bed, 
about 2 1-2 feet wide, upon which two persons are expected to sleep, 
the head of the one corresponding with the feet of the other; and 
some of the cells have been necessarily further burdened by the in- 
trusion of third persons, who of course must sleep upon the floor. 
The over-crowded state of the prisons has compelled the keepers to 
appropriate the second floor of a building, just north of the prison, to 
the accommodation of the convicts, and here, congregated in a room 
35 by 70 feet in area, were found 70 persons, breathing a loathsome 
and pestilential atmosphere, made still more noxious by the use of an 
overheated stove. In this room the prisoners are confined during the 
22* 
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night with closed doors and windows, and no other means of ventila- 
tion than is afforded by a tolerably well- lighted room, Around the 
sides of the room are two tiers of. bunks, in which the prisoners stow 
themselves at night, as best they may. In connexion with the accom- 
modations of the prison, it may be proper to notice the subject of ven- 
tilation, which, in the present crowded state of the prison, appears to 
be entirely inadequate to a proper consideration for the health of the 
prisoners, ‘The only means of ventilation, apparent to the undersign- 
ed, were a number of holes about 2 1-2 inches square, at the upper 
part of each door, through which alone light, heat, and fresh air are 
admitted. ‘The next object of inquiry was in relation to the discipline 
of the establishment. 

‘¢It is so manifest, from what has been already stated, as hardly to 
require remark, that there can be little or no opportunity for the exer- 
cise of any thing like reformative discipline; and this is further 
evident from the fact, that there exists no classification of the prison- 
ers whatever. ‘The young and the old, the novice in crime, the mere 
vagrant, and the hardened reprobate, are all thrown promiscuously 
together by night as well as by day ; and it was particularly evident, 
even during our short visit, that too many opportunities exist for a 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, It was a matter of surprise and 
astonishment to the Committee, that not a single matron or nurse is 
provided for the female department, except such as are taken from 
among the convicts; this department being under the sole charge of 
male keepers, and at night watched by male guards, who freely com- 
municate with females selected from among the prisoners to wait on 
such as may be taken sick during the night. Intimately connected 
with the discipline of the establishment, is the fact, that while the 
keeper and his deputy receive their appointment from the Common 
Council, the assistants are appointed by the Alms House Commission- 
ers, the superintendent having thus, in effect, no control over them. 
Under such a system, it is per "haps only wonderful that so few abuses 
actually exist.” 

(To be continued.) 





Art. V.— Twenty-first Anniversary Meeting of the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society of Boston. May 26, 1846. 


Tue late annual celebration of the Prison Society of Boston 
is so remarkable on several accounts, that we think it due to 
such of our readers as have not received a full report of the 
proceedings, to lay before them a brief statement of what oc- 
curred. It is sufficiently known that since the organization of 
that Society yearly reports have issued at the expense of its 
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funds, purporting to furnish accurate information respecting 
prisons and prison discipline. ‘These documents, prepared by 
the Secretary, have been sent abroad under the sanction of the 
Association, as evidence upon which the friends of reform and 
students of prison history might rely as authentic. Assuming 
the championship of the associate system, the Secretary allowed 
himself to be so far diverted from the proper object of his func- 
tion, as to abandon the high ground upon which he had been 
placed by his appointment, and to enter a field of illiberal war- 
fare against a rival system, for the prostration of which he was 
willing to sacrifice his obligations as a professed seeker of facts, 
and as the representative of a body whose very institution was 
a pledge of at least candid inquiry. The actual progress of 
events during nearly a quarter of a century seems rather to 
have embittered his opposition, than to have enlightened him 
upon the subject of his labours. The adverse opinions of gen- 
tlemen once as strenuous opposers as himself of the separate 
discipline, the general spread in Europe of the plan of isolation, 
the clear exposition again and again made of his misapprehen- 
sions in point of fact, and the reiterated remonstrances not only 
of those more immediately affected by his publications, but of 
impartial philanthropists abroad, have all failed to arouse him 
to a sense of his position. The same fallacies, the same mis- 
statements, the same uncharitableness, have continued to cha- 
racterize his writings. 

The members of the Society, entertaining friendly sentiments 
towards their officer, and having confidence in his-diligence and 
care, received at his hands without investigation, or even ques- 
tion, the documents compiled by him; and, as happens in most 
associations, the majority cheerfully contributed to defray the 
charges of a publication, of the scientific merits of which they 
could know little or nothing by their own unpractised judg- 
ment. The kind of discipline supported by the Society was 
urged in every year’s report; there were returns from prison 
keepers and superintendents of insane asylums; there were de- 
tached facts, and tables presenting the appearance of elaborate 
compilation; and these, considered with the good actually 
effected through the instrumentality of efforts prompted and 
sustained by the association, seemed to warrant the opinion that 
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the reports, and the Secretary who wrote them, must be worthy 
of the patronage of the community. 

Investigations conducted under the auspices of foreign go- 
vernments, private inquiries stimulated only by a love of science, 
or by a desire to benefit an unfortunate portion of our race, and 
the official returns made by the persons in charge of the peni- 
tentiaries of Pennsylvania, at length rendered it necessary to 
examine more critically than had previously been done, the 
statements issued from Boston. General assertions respecting 
the prisons of the United States were found to be so qualified or 
directly opposed by the facts ascertained by personal inspec- 
tion, and the imputations of the Secretary were so little in ac- 
cordance with the tone of that administration against which 
especially they were offered, that the statistics by reason of 
which the reports had been thought valuable, were subjected to 
particular scrutiny. 

If, as experience disclosed the extravagance of early theoreti- 
cal conclusions, and more precise data corrected the exaggera- 
tion of results deduced from imperfect observations, the Secre- 
tary had limited the scope of his controversial essays, and had 
so reduced the heat of his opposition as to afford evidence of a 
desire to restrain himself within the bounds of rational (and 
therefore decorous) public discussion, neither the nature of his 
peculiar views nor the vigour with which they were supported 
could have been the occasion of any censure on the part of those 
whose institutions he condemned. Unfortunately, the increasing 
evidence of his excessive bias appeared to serve no other end 
than to augment that bias, instead of correcting it. In propor- 
tion as the means of information became more secure, his resort 
to them became less frequent and less profitable ; and the years 
which witnessed the most brilliant triumphs of the separate sys- 
tem in the leading states of Europe have been those in which 
the institutions to the example of which those triumphs are, in 
part at least, due, were most unfairly represented, and their dis- 
cipline most illiberally denounced. 

Whatever the force of prejudice or habit, it could not be 
much longer concealed from the lovers of truth in a city dis- 
tinguished by its philanthropy no less than by its advances in 
science, that the Reports had ceased to command the confi- 
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dence of discerning inquirers; and that, without regard to the 
merits of the rival systems, the society was losing the estima- 
tion which it had enjoyed amongst the friends of prison reform. 
Members of the society from time to time visited the peniten- 
tiary at Cherry-Hill, which was always open to their minute 
examination; and with one exception we believe that all re- 
turned home with an impression different from that which it 
was the object of the secretary to produce. All were not con- 
vinced of the superiority of the separate plan; but extreme 
prejudice was weakened, and the way was opened to a more 
just appreciation of our claims. 

At the twentieth anniversary meeting of the Society some 
gentlemen, whose names are no less favourably known abroad 
than in their own state, called the attention of their fellow 
members to the course in which they had unwittingly—perhaps 
on their part excusably—been led by confidence in their officer 
and in the plan of associate labour; and it was urged that a 
deputation should be sent to the Eastern Penitentiary, to obtain 
such information respecting its actual condition, and the influ- 
ence of the discipline administered within its walls, as should 
enable the Society to judge more correctly of its character. 
The reasonableness of such a step was recognized, and a com- 
mittee consisting, we believe, of Messrs. Dwight, Howe, Elliott, 
Sumner, Mann and Bigelow, was appointed to make the pro- 
posed visitation. These gentlemen were received with the 
readiness which has always marked the officers of our peni- 
tentiary ; every opportunity which they desired was cheerfully 
yielded to their request; and alone in the cells of convicts, as 
well as in conference with the inspectors and warden of the 
institution, they were permitted to observe with a freedom 
which, to a generous mind, would itself strengthen the infe- 
rences to be drawn from the facts observed. The Secretary 
was met with a frankness to which his conduct towards the 
establishment in no way entitled him; and if he failed to obtain 
a thorough insight into the affairs of the prison, he can com- 
plain of nothing but his own precipitancy or cloudy vision.* 





* So far did the courtesy of the officers extend, that, as we are informed, upon 
Mr. Dwight’s intimating a desire to preach to the prisoners, he was permitted to 
conduct the religious services of one block on the Sabbath. 
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At the last annual meeting, Dr. Wayland being in the chair, 
the Secretary proceeded to read the Report of the Board of 
Managers. Amongst other things contained in it we find the 
following stated as points of general agreement, irrespective of 
the controversy upon systems. 


‘“‘ Separation at night; preventing communication between con- 
victs; instruction; labour; exercise; health; cleanliness; care of 
the sick and dying; humanity; patience; government of the con- 
victs; order; industry; supervision; security ; convenience; light; 
air; ventilation; heat; food; clothing; books; encouragement and 
approbation ; punishment and correction when necessary ; reforma- 
tion; general delivery of lunatic prisoners; provision for poor luna- 
tics; places of refuge for juvenile offenders; and prayer for the 
divine blessing and the help of God. The Report expressed the hope 
that these would present sufficient points of sympathy to unite the 
efforts of all friends of the cause.” 


If by this catalogue it is meant to assert only that all friends 
of prison reform ought to agree upon the particulars contained 
in it, we willingly indorse the statement; but if it is designed 
to carry the implication that there is an associate prison in the 
United States which is in these particulars upon a footing of 
equality with the separate penitentiaries of Pennsylvania, we 
deny the fact, and are prepared to make good our contradiction. 

Several chapters of the Report were omitted, to give to gen- 
tlemen present an opportunity to address the meeting. Charles 
Sumner, Esq., then took the floor. That gentleman, as our 
readers well know, is one of those whose influence awakened 
the society to the inquiry authorized during the preceding 
year. An accomplished scholar, as well as jurist, informed by 
personal observation of the state of prisons and of opinion in 
Europe, and acquainted, by visit and report, with the leading 
penitentiaries of this country, he united with these advantages 
unusual eloquence, and an ardent zeal for the progress of prison 
reform. Responsible, as a member of the Society of Boston, 
for the publications which it might sanction, his right to speak 
freely at its general meeting, with reference to that sanction, is 
indisputable; with such claims as his to the attention of his 
fellow members, he must be at all times cheerfully and respect- 
fully heard. Yet—we could scarcely credit the announcement 
when it first met our eye—Mr. Dwight, the officer whose acts 
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had been brought into question, whose reports were alleged to 
be discrediting the association, whose employment of its funds 
had been intelligibly hinted to be an abuse of them, who in 
short was on trial before not only his fellow members, but 
before all friends of reform, hastily intercepted the exordium of 
Mr. Sumner, and said, that the annual meeting of the preceding 
year had been “ interrupted in this way,” and that there were 
gentlemen present who had been “ invited by the committee 
of arrangements to address us” ! 

This attempt to stifle the voice of honest remonstrance was 
checked by the president, and Mr. Sumner proceeded. After 
adverting to the benefits which had resulted from the efforts of 
the society in former years, for some of which he accorded 
praise to the Secretary, he regretted the purely partizan style 
of the Reports, and the uncandid manner in which the rival 
systems had been exposed to the community. In corrobora- 
tion of this charge he said: 


“Some time since, the Hon. William Jay, an honorary vice- 
president of the society, sent a letter, in form, to its secretary, express- 
ing his own views in favour of the separate system; that letter was 
never read, never published, to the society or to the world. Again, 
Dr. Bell was chosen a corresponding member of the society. Now, 
it was the duty of a corresponding member to correspond with the 
officers of the society; but when Dr. Bell wrote to the secretary a 
letter, expressing his views upon the separate system, no allusion to 
that letter was made by that officer.” 


He specified the Eighteenth Report as wanting in candour, 
because, while it “ unearths the opinions of Roscoe and La 
Fayette, it neglects to refer to the more systematic studies” of 
the English, French, Prussian and Canadian commissioners ; 
and further : 


““ Because, in collecting published opinions of distinguished men 
upon this subject, it omitted all those upon one side, It cited a letter 
of Roscoe, as ‘* Roscoe’s opinion of the Pennsylvanian system,” with- 
out any date. That letter was in fact written in 1825, before the 
Pennsylvanian system was adopted, or the Philadelphia prison built. 
Indeed it had been said in print, that Roscoe changed that opinion 
before his death, but the Report made no allusion to that statement, 
although quoting from other parts of the same volume. It gave as 
the opinions of foreign travellers, the opinions of Dickens, and of 
Combe, as adverse to the separate system. It was uncandid not to 


mention also, or allude to, the opinions of Hamilton, Reed, Matthison, 
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Cox, Buckingham, Marryat, and Avery, travellers who had expressed 
the other opinion.” 


Mr. Sumner then spoke of the state of opinion in Europe, 
which Mr. Dwight had termed chaotic, and contrasted the 
actual progress of the separate system with the representations 
of the Secretary; and, apologizing for the introduction of such 
evidence, he presented the following startling illustrations :* 


‘¢ This evidence would show, he thought, that the reports had lost 
all credence and authority within the last four years. 

‘¢ He quoted from official documents. The Pennsylvania Overseer 
of Prisons, in 1834, spoke of one of our Reports as a ‘ wilful and 
unwarrantable perversion of the truth.’ In 1836, they spoke of our 
Reports as ‘ false reports.’ Private opinions abroad were as disagree- 
able. Mr. Joseph Adsed of Manchester, in his books ‘ Prisons and 
Prisoners,’ elaborately reviews our Reports, and speaks of the society 
‘as a farce;’ of its action as ‘a flagrant instance of trickery,’ as 
‘prison discipline imposture.’ What was to be found in France? 
Mr, Sumner read from Moreau Christophe, Inspector General of Pri- 
sons there, who has paid, perhaps, more attention to prison discipline 
than any other Frenchman. He had discussed the whole subject 
with learning and acuteness; and yet the title of one of his chapters 
was ‘ Mensonges de la Societé a Boston,’ Les of the Society in 
Boston. From Germany, Mr. Sumner had Vallentrap’s ‘ Review of 
the 19 Reports’ of the Society. That distinguished author did not 
hesitate to speak of them as false ; of one table of statistics, on half a 
page, he said that there were fifteen false figures ;—and again, that 
‘a table where half the figures were false could not be of value.’ 
From a private letter from a philanthropist for whose reputation he 
would vouch, he read a similar opinion. ‘The writer had conversed 
with official persons, and others interested, in Austria, Prussia, Baden, 
France and Spain, and had often heard regrets that the opinion of 
the Massachusetts Society was so absolutely formed, that its judgment 
was closed against any public discussion of the merits of these cases, 
‘'The Reports were spoken of in a manner by no means flattering to 
the pride of a Bostonian.’ 

‘‘ After reading these documents, Mr. Sumner asked, ‘ What, sir, 
is the duty of this Society? Is it not clearly to make inquiry whether 
these tremendous imputations have any foundation, that, if not, we 
may refute them? Is it not to ascertain from what causes they have 
sprung? Whether by any possibility they can be justified? Far be 
it from me, sir, to assent to, or to sanction in any way, these imputa- 
tions. I do not introduce them here to approve of them. I have 
such confidence in the integrity of our secretary, that I feel that any 
charges against it will fall harmless at his feet. But it has been my 
duty to lay them before the Society, that its reputation, which has 





* Boston Daily Advertiser of May 28, 1846. 
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been assailed, may, if possible, be cleared: to ask for an inquiry into 
the course of the Society and the character of its Reports,—that we 
may know if it is truly obnoxious to this suspicion and these grave 
‘charges. As a member of the Society and as a citizen of Boston, 
I have felt it my duty to move this inquiry in a case where the honour 
of the Society and of ihe State is concerned, I put it to you, sir, 
whose disposition to receive the truth is as well known as your ability 
to comprehend it; whether you can sit here as President of a Society, 
characterized thus in official documents, without looking to its true 
reputation. [ put it to you, reverend gentlemen, whether if we are 
wronged, we must not show the world that we stand clear; or, if we 
have failed, whether we should not acknowledge our former error. 
Surely no one here—will borrow the detestable cry of partisan 
morality ; and wish that we should hold by our Society, whether 
right or wrong! 

‘¢ Mr, Sumner concluded by moving the appointment of a Commit- 
tee, with power to examine and review the character of the former 
printed Reports of the Society, and the course of the Society, to con- 
sider whether the same can in any way be amended or varied, or its 
usefulness in any way be extended, and to make a full report thereon, 
to be incorporated in the annual Report of the Society, and printed 
therewith.” 


Mr. Bradford Sumner followed with remarks, which, we 
trust, for his own sake, are not fairly reported. We are sure 
that they cannot be taken as properly indicative of the strength 
of the system to which he clings. As a specimen we extract 
the following : 

“To pass to another suggestion of his friend ;—it seemed that 
crowned heads had given opinions on the subject. The King of 
Sweden had written a little book on it. Germany, Prussia, and other 
European countries had adopted the Philadelphia system. What had 
we to do with that? Were we to be instructed in such matters by 
them? Should we condescend to do that thing? No sir! said Mr. 8. 


We need no such foreign aid as that. We can be taught by our own 
faults, better than all such foreign theories.” 


He undertook to give to the audience some “ facts” upon the 
two systems of discipline, tending to show the disadvantages 
of the separate plan in relation to mortality, &c. 

“Dr. S. G. Howe. Will the gentleman tell us what are the diffe- 
rences of climate; what the difference of the number of coloured 
persons in each; what the difference in the causes of convictions 1” 

“Mr. B. Sumner had not provided himself with the numerical 
statements of every such detail.” 

Dr. Walter Channing is reported to have said that “ in their 
last Report but one, the Philadelphia overseers reject strictly 
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the supposition that any effect was produced on the number of 
deaths by the number of coloured persons convicted ;” but 
simply because the Philadelphia overseers have made no such 
statement, we shall have the charity to presume that Dr. Chan- 
ning has been misunderstood. 

We regret that no account of these speeches has been re- 
ceived in a form more entitled to entire reliance, and we there- 
fore abstain from the criticism to which the character of some 
of the gentlemen would incline us were we in possession of 
their words as spoken. We must, however, in passing, protest 
against the adoption of so unphilosophical a temper as is attri- 


buted (we trust improperly) to Mr. Bradford Sumner, in the 
following paragraph : 


‘““ Now with such facts as these, with the results of our home expe- 
rience, he cared for no accumulation of books or names. He cared 
not, as many men did, for foreign names, foreign authors, foreign 
establishments. For six years he had been officially connected with 
the prison at Charlestown. And he cared nothing for authority when 


it was authority marshalled against the truth as he knew the truth to 
be.” 


In the correspondence of a New York paper, the following 
remarks are set to the credit of Rev. John Todd, of Pittsfield. 


*¢ Rev. Joun Topp referred to his residence of six years in Phila- 
delphia, and to his occasional visits and official services in the prison 
of that city. Standing in the corridor, he spoke to the naked walls, 
for not one of the prisoners could see his face while he was preaching. 
He alluded to the idiot vacancy of countenance of the prisoners, in 
consequence of their solitude; and so far from being astonished that 
eight of the inmates had become insane the past year, he wondered 
that more had not done so.” 


The “ six years in Philadelphia” constitute precisely the rea- 
son which inclines us not to give to this gentleman the same 
measure of indulgence as has been yielded to the other speakers 
on the same side. Of the total want of truth in the above state- 
ment, as far as it respects the aspect of our convicts, we have 
personal knowledge; and it is to be hoped, that in addition to 
the general motives to caution which should govern public 
speakers in their assertions, Mr. Todd may be influenced by 
the importance of the subject which he has endeavoured (we 
are sure without success) to expound. 
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We have been much disappointed at the delay of the report 
of the committee of Inquiry; and when we saw that a post- 
ponement of the Society’s publication was ordered on the 
ground of a want of funds, our surprise was extreme. The 
yearly account of the Treasurer in the last printed Report 
(1844) contained on one side “ Subscriptions, donations, &c., in 
the Eastern States, $2,936 51,” and on the other, “Salary of 
the Secretary $1700.” How to reconcile these items, particu- 
larly the latter, with the alleged inability of the association to 
defray their printer’s bill, we are at a loss to conceive. It will 
not, perhaps, assist the reader to inform kim that the Secretary 
has sailed for Europe on a tour of inspection amongst some of 
those foreign prisons, the tnutility of which to inquirers is pro- 
claimed in one of our extracts. That the expenses of this mis- 
sion will rest upon him will scarcely be presumed. 

In the comments which we have thought it our duty to make, 
in former numbers of this Journal, upon the course of Mr. 
Dwight, we have carefully avoided the use of epithets beyond 
what was necessary to convey our opinion of the unjustifiable 
partisanship to which he had lent his office, and the official 
reports prepared by him.* ‘That our readers may not be igno- 
rant of the impression made abroad by these documents, we 
shall introduce a portion of the critique of Dr. Varrentrap, 
of Germany, lately published in the periodical,f of which he 





* It would not be easy to exhibit the extent of the provocation to severe retort, 
which has accumulated since Mr. Dwight assumed his office of Secretary of the 
Boston Society. We would be excused by the public for severer language than 
we have used, could we repeat here the proofs of injustice which have been de- 
rived merely from visiters at Cherry Hill. We mention the latest case of this 
kind, by way of example: a gentleman from the south of Europe, whose ideas of 
the Pennsylvanian system had been obtained from the statements so long current 
amongst the friends of association, visited the Eastern Penitentiary after the 
issuing of our last number. He was surprised at every thing—that books and 
labour were allowed in the manner that he saw,—that there were visitation and 
instruction,—in short, that the discipline evinced so much of enlightened huma- 
nity. The authority given by the Boston Reports to the unjust representations of 
certain European writers, has done vast mischief to the cause of reform, and we 
see this fact exemplified in every foreign visiter who has yielded himself to their 
influence. 


+ Jahrbiicher der Gefaingnisskunde und Besserungsanstalten. By some acci- 
dent our copy of the number of this valuable Journal, containing Dr. Varrentrap’s 
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is joint editor with Drs. Julius and Noellner. It will be seen 
that our sober and restrained animadversions are far behind 
the vigorous attacks of the German critic; and that Mr. Dwight 
has no reason to complain specially of this Journal. It is 
one of the most striking examples of the force of prejudice 
and old partialities that the subject of such remarks as those 
quoted below, emanating from so high a source, and issued 
under the sanction of such names as the three above cited, 
should now be despatched to examine the condition of European 
prisons. That any report can be expected which will com- 
mand the rational confidence of either party, is too unnatural 
to be believed. If the Society of Boston desired to confer by 
such a mission any benefit upon inquirers, they should have 
entrusted it to some person less distinguished than is the Secre- 
tary by his inveterate prejudices. However sincere they may 
deem him, they should have remembered that honesty of pur- 
pose is not the only qualification required for a scientific inves- 
tigation. 

We must be permitted to premise that Dr. Varrentrap has 
been led astray, in common with some others, respecting the 
Prison Society of Philadelphia. Unobtrusiveness was a charac- 
teristic of our predecessors; and they issued no “annual re- 
ports,” nor any other periodical publication to announce their 
operations to the world. The “ signs of life’ which they mani- 
fested were more valuable to the cause of philanthropy, than 
public meetings at which much is said and little is done, or than 
open controversy with assailants. Their visitation of prisons, 
and their contributions for the relief of discharged convicts, 
have been uninterrupted. Their watchfulness over the admi- 
nistration of the penitentiary system of the State has been unre- 
mitting. It would be difficult to show a step of any importance 
in the reform of our State or county prisons to which they have 
not been auxiliary. Some of the earliest members were still 
active participants in the business of the association when 





article, has not reached us, and we are compelled to take our extracts at second 
hand. They were published in the Boston Law Reporter, and it may be regarded 
as evidence of increasing candour in that quarter, that such a critique has been 
admitted into a standard journal, the editor of which avows his prepossessions in 
favour of the Auburn system. 
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(about thirty years since) the establishment of the western peni- 
tentiary was prayed in its memorial to the legislature. From 
that time to the present the files at the capitol of the State respect- 
ing prison reform would, alone, attest the life of the institution. 
It would be an error to estimate the degree of their activity by 
the number of their publications. They may become better 
known, and as respects the advancement of their favourite dis- 
cipline, they may become more useful by a frequent resort to 
the press; but, in “ alleviating the miseries of public prisons,” 
much may be done—much has been done, of which the world 
at large can know nothing. We might refer to the establish- 
ment of the Moyamensing Penitentiary (Philadelphia county). 
to the various efforts to procure systematic annual returns from 
the county prisons, to the reorganization of the criminal courts 
of this city and county, to the republications of essays, &c., re- 
specting penal discipline, to the prison libraries in this State 
and others, to the inspection of prisons in different parts of the 
country, to committees deputed to the legislature and elsewhere 
to forward the objects of the Society, and to other important 
movements in which since 1833 the association has taken an 
active part. The “ visiting committee” is the executive board 
of the Society, the meetings of the latter being held only four 
times in each year, and of course the principal business is 
transacted by the former. ‘That much has been left undone 
which a more general participation of benevolent citizens would 
have enabled the Society to accomplish, is a fact not to be de- 
nied, and one which is much to be regretted; but it would be 
unjust to the philanthropic gentlemen who continued their la- 
bours during the period specified by Dr. Varrentrap, to permit 
his misapprehension to pass without correction. 

‘‘The Boston Prison Discipline Society was founded in the latter 
part of June, 1825, by a number of citizens interested in the condi- 
tion of prisons. The object of it is, as the first report announces in a 
multitude of high-sounding words, with many Scripture phrases of an 
utterly irrelevant character, ‘ the improvement of prisons.’ This long 
train of words is, in itself, of little importance; indeed, we are quite 
accustomed to find it in the generality of American writings. Here, 
however, it has been prejudicial, inasmuch as, amidst all these sound- 
ing phrases, the founders (or at least the writer of the report) have 
entirely omitted to specify, even in a word or two, the manner in 


which they intended to accomplish their object; whether through 
23* 
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scientific instruction, through influence exerted upon the various offi- 
cial departments of state, or through visits made to the prisons and 
prisoners, or through protection and counsel extended to discharged 
criminals, &c. Of all this, one finds nothing said. In this respect, 
the lately founded New York society has acted more wisely and logi- 
cally. ‘That which is not proposed with clearness, is rarely carried 
out with consistency. 

“The difference between the efficiency and power of performance 
of the Boston and the older Philadelphia society are to be traced prin- 
cipally to their original composition. ‘The Philadelphia society, com- 
posed of a number of upright philanthropists, took upon itself to visit, 
console, and assist the prisoners, while it sought, at the same time, to 
give information concerning the aims and the methods of obtaining 
good prisons. ‘The society was at first very efficient ; but, gradually, 
as the most active members resigned, or were removed by death, it 
gave but seldom signs of life. With the exception of a visiting com- 
mittee in continued operation, and the distribution of copies of the offi- 
cial reports of the Philadelphia prison, the last token of activity given 
by it was an exceedingly well-written report in the year 1833, Now, 
new life has sprung up in the society, partly called out by the violent 
attacks made upon the Philadelphia prison in the annual reports of the 
Boston society. 

“The Boston society had, on the other hand, from the very first, a 
salaried officer, namely, a secretary. Its activity, therefore, in so far 
at least as implied by the regular appearance of its annual report, was 
of a more methodical character. It is, indeed, through this alone that 
the whole efficiency of the society is recognisable ; no member, save 
the secretary, undertaking or accomplishing any thing, except the 
payment of a yearly subscription. There is no question of visiting 
committees, of protective unions. At first, provision was made for 
the payment of several prison preachers ; now, only for the payment 
of a secretary, whose duties chiefly consist in making an annual re- 
port, composed of abstracts of the various official reports presented by 
the various prisons, and thus contributing to a general knowledge of 
the condition of prisons in America. In the yearly meetings, also, no 
profound discussions of single important questions have taken place. 

‘‘In order to estimate rightly the means which have been at the 
society’s disposition, we have arranged the income and expenditures of 
every year under different heads, according to the account of them. 
We find from these that, during the nineteen years of its existence, the 
society has received $58, 150. Of this sum, $37,500 consist of yearly 
subscriptions and donations ; $1900 have been realized from the sub- 
scriptions of life members; $4160 have been collected by the agent, 
Mr. Barrett, principally during his journey in the southern and west- 
ern states ; $1500 by other collections ; $1330 by the sale of reports ; 
$1130 for the same from the state governments, of which $630 from 
Massachusetts, Maine $100, New York $350, and Connecticut $50 ; 
$735 of interest have been received ; $2400 have been paid back by 
the governments of Massachusetts ($1450) and Connecticut, being 
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moneys lent at an earlier period for the payment of prison chaplains. 
The expenditures amount to about $56,800, namely, $27,000* for the 
support of the secretary ; $8420 for that of settled clergymen, or in 
payment of occasional sermons, as follows: in Trenton, from 1826 to 
1829, $300; in Boston, from 1826 to 1832, $1200; in Auburn, 
from 1825 to 1837, $2670; in Sing Sing, from 1827 to 1831, $638 ; 
and in Wethersfield, from 1831 to 1840, $3620. A small part of the 
remainder has been appropriated to travelling expenses, the chief part, 
however, to the printing of the annual reports. 

‘‘In the further consideration of the achievements of this society, 
we must, as we have already said, direct our attention especially to 
their annual reports, That which has been accomplished by the 
chaplains in the pay of the society, however beneficial it may have 
been, is yet of such a nature as to admit of no positive demonstration, 
So much, however, appears to us in many parts of the reports, that 
the society, like many others in North America, was rather too well 
satisfied of the meritoriousness and praiseworthiness of its operations, 
if the gospel was only preached, and the Bible distributed.” * * * 

*‘ One sees, that these nineteen yearly reports have taken, for their 
theme of discussion, highly important subjects ; they have, particularly 
in the first years, collected much material; and extracted it, at first, 
partly with industry and selection, They have spread much in- 
formation in regard to imprisonment for debt (and its amelioration) 
and matters relating to the insane, and have evidently exercised, also 
practically, an essential influence. In regard to the arrangement of 
penitentiary institutions, however, they seem to have been without any 
practical effect. The circumstance, that there are in North America, 
more penitentiaries after the Auburn than after the Philadelphia mo- 
del, has certainly no connexion with an influence, which the Boston 
reports may perhaps have exercised in this respect; but may evi- 
dently be ascribed (as appears from all the official documents) above 
all to the circumstance, that in America, a greater stress than upon 
all other considerations (as upon preventing corruption, reformation, 
etc.) is laid upon the greater income for the state, which (the wages 
for work being high in America) the Auburn institutions promised to 
yield, and have, in fact, yielded; because many of them are carried 
on particularly in consideration of the high profits of labour, and in- 
deed many are let altogether to the highest bidder, or the superin- 
tendent receives a large salary in proportional per-centage from the 
profits of labour, or even gives the state a certain sum, for which he 
then can make the prisoners work as much as he chooses, and thus 
makes a considerable gain for himself, and is the best paid officer in 
the whole state. In places also where the Philadelphia system was 
once introduced, these reports have exercised no influence in their 
tendency. But we believe that they have been, proportionally, of 
little use in theoretic or scientific respect, and, moreover, in Europe 





«# The annual salary of the secretary was at first $1000; but, gradually rising, 
it has been, since 1838, as high as $1700. Ep.” 
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perhaps (where it was not known that they contain only the opinions 
of the secretary, but not that of a large society) they may have done 
harm with persons less informed, by spreading abroad mutilated facts 
and incorrect views. We must, therefore, consider, having first given 
a brief statement of their contents, whether these reports have at all 
performed, or striven to perform, what might be expected in the 
course of two decades of years, and with unusually large means of 
money. 

“The nineteen yearly reports (from 1826-1844) lying before us, 
occupy a space of 1870 octavo pages; each yearly report is hence, 
on an average, about 98 pages long. When we now consider, that, 
with the exception of the already-mentioned salaries of clergymen, the 
whole remainder of the expenses has been chiefly devoted to those 
yearly reports, we cannot but find the yearly, returning expense of 
$2000 to $2500 per 100 octavo pages, which are, or pretend to be, 
for the most part, copies of official reports, enormously high. Nay, 
we are compelled to consider it, particularly by the mode in which 
the reports are drawn up, a horrible waste of money, which can be 
explained only by the consideration that the persons in Boston, on the 
one hand, never thus analyzed the expenses and the performances, 
and on the other hand, that they wished, above all other things, to 
give to the Secretary, Mr. Dwight, a subsistence. ‘This opinion we 
must, according to our conviction, state the more decidedly, because 
those reports do not contain a single extensive and connected original 
article of the Secretary, but only single passages of the printed official 
reports of the different American penitentiaries, here and there accom- 
panied with some reasoning remarks, which are not, however, the 
result of a more extended study. 

‘‘We should think that with far less means, such an _half-official 
society might have obtained all the yearly reports of the North Ame- 
rican penitentiaries, from which, by a man conversant with the sub- 
ject, extracts might have been made with sensible selection, and, 
above all, with honesty, and carefully giving facts and figures, and 
thus the many materials which are otherwise accessible only to few, 
might be brought to the knowledge of many persons. This might 
have been attained with about as many hundreds of dollars as thou- 
sands have now been expended, without attaining this. For it isa 
truly melancholy but undeniable truth, which must present itself to 
any one who has studied these reports attentively, thoroughly, and 
comparing them with the pages of official documents, that these dear 
reports are not complete, not reliable, and not candid extracts of offi- 
cial documents ; they are only a selection of certain passages, of cer- 
tain reports and from certain years, extracted with a one-sided party 
view, according as they were calculated to serve a certain purpose. 

‘‘'The reports haye never been complete enough to enable the reader 
to study by himself the results of the different institutions year after 
year, and to form an opinion of his own, They are most complete, it 
is true, during the first years, and then it happens that one receives a 
faithful and living picture of the course of some institutions for certain 
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years. But even in this respect, they are in the early years deficient 
in many points; as in the one year, the extracts principally relate to 
the relapses, and in the other year, to the influence of religious in- 
struction, (and then they pass almost entirely over the subject treated 
of in the preceding year,) etc. ; but the institutions are never discussed 
in a uniform manner several years in succession, This is especially 
thecase in regard to positive facts and numbers (receptions, deaths, etc.), 
so that it is impossible, from the whole of the Boston yearly reports, 
to make for one’s self a complete table of receptions, pardons, deaths, 
etc,, even for a single penitentiary. With the exception of Auburn, 
on which there is in the thirteenth report (p. 110) a pretty complete 
table, which is made by the clergyman there, and reaches to the year 
1837, there could not be made for amy institution, more than the tenth 
part of a table, like the one which we have furnished in volume VI, on 
Philadelphia. As to some institutions there can be extracted hardly 
ten figures from all the reports. However, the first reports differ yet 
very much from those of a later period, as we have already men- 
tioned ; the more abundant the later ones grow in errors and often 
verbally repeated personal diatribes, the poorer they grow in facts 
atfording true interest. We have mentioned reports in which only the 
table occupying but half a page can be called truly instructive, and 
besides this, such tables are also so badly made up, that the simplest 
and most necessary points, as the number of prisoners received during 
the year, and the average number of prisoners daily attended to, are 
not mentioned at all. ‘This reproach, of the grossest incompleteness, 
weighs the heavier upon the Boston reports, since with a little accu- 
racy and industry, good and complete extracts might have been fur- 
nished, as the chapter on the subject of insanity in the different reports, 
furnishes the proof that Mr. Dwight is competent to such a labour if 
he chooses to do it. 

“The reports are as little to be relied upon as they are incomplete. 
The facts and extracts furnished by Mr. Dwight have lost their value, 
mainly because he has for the most part only reported what served to 
prove the one or other proposition on which he would treat, and be- 
cause the inferences drawn are stated, but the facts from which they 
are drawn, are never completely communicated, so as to enable a 
person to supervise the correctness of them, or to draw an inference 
himself. And besides many of them, proceeding from a false point 
of view, are erroneous or directly untrue. ‘These faults are repeated in 
each report innumerably often, nay almost in every question treated by 
him to a certain degree, It would occupy much space to prove it in 
individual cases where it regards views. We will therefore dwell for a 
moment, rather on some muterical statements, where it can be done 
shorter, and for example, commence with page 48 of the 14th report. 
Here are stated 199 receptions, in Philadelphia, during the year 1837, 
but it must be 217; also there are stated 9 deaths in Wethersfield, 
instead of 4, as may be read in the same report, page 36; on the 
same page it is said, that at the end of the year, 187 prisoners had 
remained in Wethersfield, but in the 18th report, p. 109, the number 
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stated was 198. In the 15th report, p. 43, are stated in the year 
1839, for Frankfort, 80 receptions, (8 more than in the year previous 
where there were 72,) on p. 46 and 47, however, 86 are mentioned 
twice ; likewise, p. 43, we find for Columbus, one who was shot in the 
attempt to escape, p. 46, we find the same counted up as having oc- 
curred in Frankfort. In the 13th report, p. 109, it is stated, that in 
the year 1832, there had been dismissed from Sing Sing 65, (instead 
of 133,) 34 had been pardoned, (instead of 28,) and 28 had died, (in- 
stead of 153.) His mistakes of this kind are in quantities every where. 
When a person only reads over such a passage, he cannot discover 
the mistake, but when he wishes to make up for himself, from all these 
reports, general tables, as we have tried to do, or when he compares 
each individual number of the Boston reports with the official original 
reports, so far as he is able to procure them, he finds everywhere 
these self-contradicting numbers and mistakes. But then, we may 
ask, for what purpose are these reports when that which relates to 
facts is for the most part false, and one consequently does not know, 
what to take as true and what not,—or of what value are tables which 
contain false numbers? ‘Truly not much or nothing at all. 

‘“‘' That no one need think that the mentioned mistakes are only mis- 
prints, or trifling, or rare exceptions, we will show, by a few exam- 
ples, with what unaccountable carelessness of the enormous expenses 
which the society devotes to the making of these reports, everything 
statistical has been treated. 

** Let us take, for instance, the table furnished in report 18, p. 102, 
occupying not quite half an octavo page, on Philadelphia, which has 
been so much attacked, and compare it with the original reports, and we 
find on this small space not less than fifteen false numbers, (and others, 
159 and 1383, after expiration of the time of punishment in the years 
1837 and 1838, instead of 137 and 110, &c.) Or, let us take the 
table taken from the 19th Boston report, and accurately reprinted in 
this volume, p. 143.* When we add up the numbers of the different 
columns, we find the sum total of the Ist, 2d, 6th, and 7th columns 
not agreeing with the numbers.t| Is now the summing up incorrect, 
or are some of the above-placed numbers false? This is what we 
cannot know. Let us further consider the table in its other direction ; 
let us take the number of prisoners that were left at the beginning of 
the year, (column 1,) add to it the number of those received in the 


* The only alteration that we have allowed ourselves to make, is the addition of 
the a and b in the seventh column. Though the original has these two notes, yet 
through fault of the printer, or proof-reader, or somebody else, the notes have no- 
where been designated in the tables. ‘The numbers 23 and 3, by which we have 
placed them, are the only ones to which they seem to be adapted. 

+t We supposed that the sum total would perhaps agree, if the omitted numbers 
were added for the penitentiary in Pittsburg; but this is not the case, for then not 
a single other column would agree. Mr. Dwight could, with some attention, have 
supplied these numbers, for though he was, perhaps, not yet in possession of the 
proper Pittsburg official report, he need only to have referred to the last page of 
his own nineteenth report, in order to find there all the numbers by Mr. Barrett. 
This a4 is an additional proof of the negligence with which these reports are 
prepared. 
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course of the year, (column 5,) and subtract therefrom the number of 
all that were discharged in the same year or died, (columns 6-9,)— 
we must find the number of those that remained at the end of the 
year (column 2). But the numbers of this column do not agree, on 
this table, with regard to eight penitentiaries; they are correct only 
with the four smallest, and the two Philadelphia ones. Where is now 
the mistake here? But this must be clear, that a table, in which one- 
half of the numbers is incorrect, has no value, and that the statements 
of the author of it cannot be relied upon at all. 

‘‘ We will lay before our readers only one table more, because a re- 
mark generally important may be at the same time connected with it, 
On page 48 of the 14th report, several times mentioned, is found a 
small table on the relative mortality in prisons during the years 1828- 
1838. ‘The last six columns relate to the penitentiaries of Charlestown, 
Philadelphia, and Auburn, One column for each penitentiary is al- 
ways headed ‘ Prisoners,’ and the other ‘ Deaths.’ We wished to 
convince ourselves, more accurately, on what basis Mr. Dwight makes 
his comparisons ; we had therefore to take the official reports of these 
institutions, and from them to extract and put together, from each in- 
dividual year, the respective numbers. We then found that Mr. 
Dwight understands, by the title ‘Prisoners,’ in Charlestown, those 
remaining at the commencement of the year; in Philadelphia the 
daily average number ; and in Auburn, (without any nearer notation,) 
for the first six years those remaining at the end of the year, but for 
the last four years the daily average number, and for the seventh year 
he reprints once more the number of the preceding year. ‘This is, 
however, the case in almost all the reports, and with regard to the 
majority of institutions; everywhere we find the title ‘ Number of 
prisoners ;’ by this he understands, in one case, those remaining; in 
another, these and the new-comers taken together ; and in another also 
the daily average number, One never knows, for certain, what is to 
be understood by this title. If we want, however, to arrive at any result, 
which may have any the least value, we must begin from the begin- 
ning over again, and examine the official documents of the different 
penitentiaries one by one; (these it is difficult to procure, even in 
America, as they are soon, wasted.) Of what use then are all the 
numbers and facts, collated at the expense of one hundred thousand 
florins, (about $50,000,) when they are so little to be relzed upon, 
that one has to examine and calculate them over again, and, if one 
wishes to be accurate in his labours, one cannot with safety rely upon 
a single one? Of course there are not many people who have plea- 
sure and leisure for the not small trouble of thoroughly studying the 
Boston reports; on the contrary, most persons have read them over 
only cursorily, and of the conclusions resting on so slight a foundation, 
accepted what pleased them. ‘Thus, then it has happened, that these 
reports have, here and there, essentially contributed towards spreading 
errors, 

‘‘ It now remains for us to prove, that those extracts and state- 
ments of Mr. Dwight, incomplete and not to be relied upon as they 
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are, have been made often with as little frankness and candour; that 
frequently the most important and well-known points have been 
passed over, and on the fragmentary premises a different conclusion 
has been built than would isave been possible with more completeness, 
This is principally the case when the author wishes to attack the 
Philadelphia penitentiary system. To this system he objects, (beside 
the smaller income from labour, which is obtained, because the whole 
domestic discipline is less arranged with a view to the greater profits 
from labour,) principally, the severe punishments, the great mortality, 
the many cases of insanity, the convictions and relapses; and seeks 
to defend his objections from the conclusions therefrom, From this 
it may be seen, however, either that we Europeans know much more 
accurately than Mr. Dwight the circumstances of the Philadelphia 
penitentiary, or that he purposely misunderstands and conceals many 
things. 

“In relation to punishments he produces, in fact, nothing else 
than what he discusses at large in several Reports, resting upon the 
authority of McElmee, which is more than suspicious, the punishment 
inflicted upon the prisoner Macumsey. The case was as follows: 
In 1834, several persons in Philadelphia made the complaint, that a 
refractory prisoner, Macumsey, had received the punishment with an 
instrument which, when he violently shrieked, pressed against his 
palate, so that he died soon after it. Although all impartial persons 
saw in the whole accusation only an attack of political opponents of 
the Superintendent of the Philadelphia Penitentiary, Mr. Wood, (since, 
in America, politics unfortunately interfere with many things where 
they do not belong,) yet the highest department of government 
appointed a committee to investigate the case. The investigation 
was made thoroughly and circumstantially ; several dozens of wit- 
nesses were examined; but the final conclusion was, that the death 
had nothing to do with the punishment, and that this certainly abomi- 
nable mode of punishment was not entirely what it had been alleged 
to be, and further that it had been applied without order from the 
Superintendent. This act of punishment, which occurred once, appears 
to us, though the complainants were dismissed, to have been highly 
improper and unworthy; but this case happened in the year 1834, 
and, since then, this mode of punishment has never been again 
inflicted ; on the contrary, all those who have visited and studied 
Philadelphia, report, that the disciplinary punishments, inflicted there, 
are both mild and rare. (See, for instance, Ted/kampf, p. 119.) 

“Mr. Dwight, however, does not hesitate to bring up once more at 
large, this one instance in the Report of the year 1843. This alone, 
we think, may best prove that he was not able to find any thing 
improper in the mode of disciplinary punishment of the Philadelphia 
Penitentiary for the last ten years. It is only surprising, that he does 
not mention scarcely at all, or only passingly, the terrible punish- 
ments which in Sing Sing and other Auburn penitentiaries, belong to 
the daily practice, and that he never recurs to them again. In Phila- 
delphia, the highest state authority found, upon close examination, 
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nothing deserving censure in that one case. In Sing-Sing and other 
places, directors and magistrates utter exclamations of horror; thus, 
for instance, we read in a report of a committee to the Senate, 
of April 16th, 1839, on Sing-Sing: ‘that an insane prisoner had 
received in three weeks, one thousand lashes, that sick persons in the 
hospital had been whipped, and that others had been incapacitated by 
blows; that there was reason to believe that prisoners had been 
driven to commit suicide, through the cruelty of the officers, and that 
persons of mental disease had died in consequence of the hard punish- 
ments,’ (pp. 5, 6 and 32.) Mr. Dwight knowst his very well, but he 
gently passes over it, (see fourteenth Report, p. 41.) In consequence 
of this investigation, the Superintendent of Sing-Sing, Mr. Lynds, 
was discharged, and a milder discipline introduced; but after this, 
disorder and insubordination gained ground to such a degree, that 
they had to apply once more to Mr. Lynds, and replace him in the 
office. Now the lavish dealing out of whipping began anew, as one 
of the inspectors of this penitentiary, Mr, Edmonds, lamentingly 
informs us, at the end of the year 1844, (see below his speech in the 
New York Report.) Notwithstanding this cruelty, which for tens of 
years has daily taken place in many Auburn institutions, it does not 
occur to the advocates of the separate system, to tell us that with the 
Auburn system, poor insane and bed-ridden patients must be whipped, 
and whipped to draw blood, and others be driven even to suicide. 
They only assert and prove by figures, that in all Auburn institutions 
the punishments must be far more frequent and severe than in the 
Philadelphia ones. (This proof we shall furnish at the end of this, 
or at the beginning of the next number, i in an answer to Mr, Dwight, 
but omit it here for the present in order to avoid repetition.) But we 
may be allowed to wish, that Mr. Dwight would not always bring up 
again his one case which occurred eleven years ago, and join erro- 
neous reflections with it. 

“The objection that the Philadelphia system necessarily causes a 
greater mortality of prisoners than the Auburn, we find repeated in 
all reports from the 10th to the 18th, though in most cases expressed 
but briefly, but the more decidedly and violently. A few times, how- 
ever, as in the 12th and 17th Reports, there may be found a distant 
attempt at a comparison based upon several institutions, but it is 
extremely imperfect, and many figures are incorrect. In most Reports, 
however, we find repeated, without any further evidence, simply the 
following sentence, (often adorned with initials): in Auburn institu- 
tions the mortality is 2°00, in Philadelphia 5-600; the latter sys- 
tem, hence, kills three times as many men as the former. In the 
17th Report, where Mr. Dwight furnishes more than elsewhere some 
materials, he places the institutions of Concord, Wethersfield, Boston, 
and Auburn against Philadelphia; but he takes good care not to men- 
tion the institutions at Baton Rouge, Columbus, ‘Balkimore, Sing-Sing, 
and Nashville, because these being, besides, the largest and most 
important Auburn penitentiaries, have, every one of them, a decidedly 
larger mortality than those mentioned by him, (see vol. vi. p, 47); 

VOL. II. 24 
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and on the other hand, he does not speak of Trenton and Pittsburg, 
because they have a smaller mortality than Philadelphia. He has 
done as Mr, Lucas and Mr. Faucher (see vol. v. pp. 2385 and 240), in 
order to attack the Philadelphia system; they select, on the one 
hand, the best years, and some of the most favourable Auburn insti- 
tutions, and they take, on the other hand, only the worst year of 
Philadelphia, which labours under the most unfavourable external 
circumstances, and then call out in unison (18th Report, p. 48): 
‘ We know no parallel to this among all the reformed prisons in the 
United States.’ 

‘* We would fain know, what may not, in this manner, be asserted, 
at pleasure, and apparently be proved. However, it is well known 
that the mortality in the Auburn institutions is not 2°00, as Mr. Dwight 
states, but 3°10, and that in Philadelphia was not 6°00 but 3°40, (see 
vol. vi. p. 48.) Once Mr. Dwight mentions the colour, (report 18, p. 
47,) and says: ‘ This has been the standing apology, for years, of the 
inspectors and physician, for the dreadful mortality of the prisoners, 
that so large a proportion of them are coloured. It is the strongest 
reason against the system, instead of being an apology for it. Their 
colour indicates that they have been neglected and down-trodden. 
Why adopt a system of punishment for their crimes, which is so de- 
structive of human life to persons of their colour? Is this humane? 
Or are not coloured people human? Is patience a virtue, in the en- 
durance of such wrongs?” 

‘‘ With these phrases Mr. Dwight dismisses this question. He, of 
course, conceals, that also among the free population of Philadelphia, 
the coloured people have a mortality as large again as the white, (see 
vol. iv. p. 5); he, of course, conceals, that also in the Auburn institu- 
tions the coloured prisoners have a greater mortality than the white, 
and that, for instance, in Wethersfield, (the best Auburn penitentiary, 
which is more healthily situated than Philadelphia,) the yearly mortality 
of the coloured persons amounted, in the years 1841-1844, to 10°00, 
and in Philadelphia, on the other hand, only to 6°00. Mr. Dwight, 
of course, conceals, that the mortality in the former penitentiary, 
with the social system, amounted to 6-00, whilst with isolation it 
has fallen to 3°9. Mr. Dwight, of course, conceals that in Phila- 
delphia 9, but in Auburn 48, were pardoned, or sent off before the ex- 
piration of their time of punishment, and that, according to the state- 
ment of the physician of Auburn, especially the sick are pardoned, 
(see vol. vi. p. 49) ;—for from all this it would appear that Auburn, 
with the same elements of population, has a greater mortality. Nor 
is any thing said any where of the geographical position of the different 
penitentiaries, which, as proved, (see vol. vi. p. 38,) has a very great 
influence upon mortality. In conclusion, yet one remark. If the 
philanthropists, who wish to have the separate system exchanged for 
the silent system, because the former, 2 their opinion, kills by far 
more prisoners than the latter, would only be a little consistent, they 
would, carried away by this one-sided over-estimate of the point of 
health, (not considering at all the-erroneousness of the supposed greater 
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mortality) certainly arrive at this, (1.) to give up the system of 
Geneva, applied by many excellent men with a smaller number of 
prisoners, for that of the Auburn institutions of North America, 
wlhcre there is, it is true, a much inferior discipline, but where also 
occur less deaths and less mental diseases than in Geneva (see vol. 
li. pp. 91, 92); andthen (2.) also to exchange the Auburn system for 
that of the penitentiary of the State of Maine, in Thomaston, where 
the prisoners lie in subterranean cells, into which one comes through 
a trap door from above, but where the mortality amounts only to 14 
per cent., while that in the Auburn institutions amounts, on an ave- 
rage, to double the number, and even in the most favourable and best (as 
Auburn, Boston, and Wethersfield,) is at least always higher than in 
Thomaston. But notwithstanding all this mortality, nobody would 
expect any rational people in Geneva to be instructed by Auburn, nor 
the Auburnists and Mr. Dwight to be instructed by Thomaston. But 
would that these latter would at least take the trouble, rather to study 
a little better the facts and all their influencing circumstances, than 
repeat for ten years, always the same positive assertions without 
evidence ! 

‘“‘ In regard to the mental disorders, Mr. Dwight takes great pains to 
point out particularly, i in every manner, the influence of isolation, pre- 
tended to be so destructive to the mind. He reprints repeatedly, for 
instance, the tables which the inspectors of Philadelphia give in their 
official yearly reports on cases of insanity that have there occurred, 
and in the fifteenth report he is so much engaged by it, that he allows 
but one-fourth part of the space of the table to all the other materials 
on Philadelphia. 

‘“‘ Of the cases of insanity observed in the Auburn penitentiaries he 
speaks almost not at all, or skips lightly over them. To give an ex- 
ample of but one institution, how easy he takes it, or what an excel- 
lent interpreter he is, he says of Sing Sing, where in the report for 
1838, the mental diseases are no further discussed, that 7o case had 
occurred ; the next year he says, that the number of the insane was 
unknown (p. 40); but we hear only accidentally, (p. 41,) that insane 
persons have been cruelly whipped ; but he wholly omits the fact that 
according to the printed official yearly reports, 24 insane were there 
in the year 1848, of whom 7 were delivered over to the insane hos- 
pital, and that the inspectors asked for relief. In a similar manner 
(but of course the reverse) he proceeds with Philadelphia ; he reprints 
repeatedly the tables of Dr. Darrach, which partly proceed from an 
erroneous point of view; but he communicates nothing of the whole 
fifteenth report of the inspectors and officers on Philadelphia, which 
was known to him, as is seen from pp. 62 and 63. It will be well 
recollected, that this very fifteenth report, which we have given in ex- 
tracts, vol. vi. pp. 76-95, is one of the most important, if not the most 
important and instructive of all, and that what Dr. Hartshorne there 
states on insanity, is (in our opinion) not only the best but also cer- 
tainly the most minute statement, which has ever been contained in an 
American prison report on insanity in prisons. This last point at 
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least, large enough to be measured with a ruler, Mr. Dwight could 
not overlook, but he does not mention with a single word, that a 
Mr. Hartshorne has reported any thing on the insanity in Philadel- 
phia. From all this, and many similar things, it is apparent that, on 
the one hand, Mr. Dwight knew very well all the mentioned points, 
concealed by him, and that he therefore did not care so much for the 
truth, but only to attack in the apparently best manner. We leave it 
to the judgment of the reader, whether such a mode of discussion or 
warfare can be called scientific and legitimate. The chapter of in- 
sanity in Philadelphia, however, has been in this journal, already 
spoken of so much at large (see vol. vi. pp. 54-72, 88-94, 103-112, 
and 115-124,) that we only refer to it. We only had to show the 
manner in which Mr. Dwight for the last ten years has treated this 
difficult question. 

‘Tn regard to the zzcrease of convictions in the penitentiary at Phi- 
ladelphia, Mr. Dwight informs us (138th report, p. 46,) that the number 
of them showed a considerable increase compared with previous years, 
and that the conclusion might be drawn from these facts, that the 
Pennsylvania prison system did not prevent crimes, and had not 
diminished the number of convictions ; then (14th report, p. 48,) that 
the number of convictions in Philadelphia since the institution was 
completed, shows an increase which is uncommon with Auburn prisons ; 
further (18th report, p. 55,) that the Pennsylvania system has failed to 
answer the expectations and promises of its early friends in deterring 
from crime and preventing recommitments, etc. ‘Till the year 1839, are 
given incomplete numbers, and from thence no numbers at all, as proof 
of these assertions. If Mr. Dwight had ever put together the num- 
ber of commitments to the old and to the new State Prison in Phila- 
delphia and to that in Pittsburg, which he might certainly have done 
as well as we (see vol. v. p. 263, and vol. vi. p. 832), he must have con- 
vinced himself at once, that within 14 years, the number of commit- 
ments in Philadelphia, has diminished 33 per cent., while the popula- 
tion had an increase of 38 per cent. If we take for comparison only 
that which Mr. Dwight says, (19th report, p. 44,) on the decrease of 
prisoners in the state prisons, the result is, that there was in no one of 
all the given states, a diminution of commitments which equals that in 
Pennsylvania, and that in the three states which have the last Auburn 
penitentiaries, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New York, there was a 
diminution of 10 and 2 per cent., within the two first, and in the last 
a small increase of 2 per cent., while Pennsylvania shows a decrease 
of 33 (resp. 50) per cent. All these are facts with which Mr. Dwight 
is familiar ; but he never places them together in such a way, that the 
actual true result presents itself clearly to view, and, therefore, con- 
tinues undisturbed to declaim against the many commitments in Penn- 
sylvania, 

‘‘ Mr. Dwight also makes the Philadelphia Penitentiary great re- 
proaches for the relapses, and their uncommonly large number. 
These reproaches begin already in the eleventh report (1836). In 
almost all the following reports the same reproach is repeated. In the 
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18th report, p. 46, he says: ‘ Another important result from the 
tables is in regard to the number of reconvictions, 42 out of 142 are on 
record, third, fifth, and sixth convictions, are more than one-fourth 
part of the whole. This is for the last year; for the whole term of 
time, the proportion is nearly the same, 499, out of 1622, have been 
old convicts for second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and ninth 
convictions, It is difficult to find, in the records of any prison, under 
even the old and corrupt system of prison discipline, a stronger proof 
than this of the corrupting and demoralizing tendencies of the system.’ 
Mr. Dwight, in order to represent the matter more glaringly, counts 
here also the 19 per cent, relapsed, who had heretofore been only in 
Auburn prisons; as his 14th and 18th reports prove, he very well 
knew of the difference of these from the relapsed graduates of the 
Philadelphia Penitentiary. ‘The reader may compare what we have 
communicated, (in vol. vi. pp. 30-32,) with an accurate tabular view 
of all numbers, and he will see in how far these violent accusations 
are founded. 

“Tn conclusion, only two remarks more. Mr. Dwight also takes 
the trouble (18th report, p. 95, and further) to collect the voices of the 
principal authorities against the Pennsylvania system, and reprints 
them. Here we find Roscoe, Lafayette, Combe, and Dickens. ‘The 
remarks of both the first men, however, were made before the peni- 
tentiary of Philadelphia went into operation. Combe is, no doubt, an 
able, instructed man, and a conscientious observer; but we think we 
have shown, vol. iii. pp. 62-75, in what points Mr. Combe erred, who 
is, however, any thing but an absolute opponent to isolation. Of the 
novel-writer Dickens, (Boz,) we have spoken already several times ; 
we call here to recollection only, that his imagination caused him to 
see many things in Philadelphia, which have been decidedly refuted 
since, (see vol. iv. p. 194,) and even to hold conversations in Pitts- 
burg, of which the other persons present know not a single word, (see 
vol. v. pp. 6,7.) For a novel, this abundance of imagination is very 
beautiful ; but we desire to be spared, to have such pictures of imagi- 
nation served up repeatedly as something serious. ‘The advocates of 
isolation do not indeed think, to dispose of the question between the 
two systems on the mere authority of Eugene Sue, who cannot wel! 
be denied to have a knowledge of man in general, and a knowledge of 
criminals and prisons in particular, and a sincere, earnest wish to 
work, in his way, for true improvement and happiness of the people. 

‘‘Further it deserves notice that, as appears from the reports of 
1842 and 1843, the states of Massachusetts (Boston itself) and New 
York have ceased to buy, as heretofore, from the Boston Prison Dis- 
cipline Society, several hundred reports, for the support of the Society. 
It was discontinued in Boston on the motion of a man who is highly 
deserving of honour for his interest in the poor,* since it was found, 
that the reports no longer advanced general information, but were 
serving only a petty party interest. This disapprobation has now 





* This motion was brought forward by Dr. Howe, when a member of the legis. 
lature of Massachusetts.—Eb. 
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also found its way in another circle. The new Philadelphia prison 
journal contains (p. 302) the following short article: ‘ Twentieth Re- 
port of the Boston Prison Discipline Society. The reports published 
under the name of this Society should properly be styled, “ Remarks 
of Mr. Dwight on Prisons, etc., published at the expense of his pro- 
tectors.” With satisfaction we learn that the respectable gentlemen, 
who compose this Society, have at last declined to sanction the false 
representations of Mr. Dwight, and have directed an examination of 
the erroneous representations by a committee whose report is to be 
published.’ By a letter from Philadelphia, we learn that in Septem- 
ber, a committee of the Boston Society was expected in Philadelphia, 
accurately to investigate and examine the penitentiary there. If the 
members of this committee be men who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, to whatever system of prison discipline they may 
otherwise be addicted, certainly only explanation and further informa- 
tion can be the result of this mission.” 





Arr. VI.—Seventeenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary. 1846.—(Continued.) 


Havine laid before our readers the Report of the Physician 
of the Eastern Penitentiary, and the Tables of the Warden, we 
proceed to make further extracts from the valuable document 
before us. The testimony of our Inspectors has a claim upon 
the confidence of the public, which, irrespective of the moral 
character of those gentlemen as an administrative board, is, 
from the nature of the case, superior to that presented by the 
directors of associate prisons in the United States. Our penal 
discipline has passed through various phases of association; 
and although in our state the silent system as established at 
Auburn has never been introduced, yet the leading evils of 
association, against which especially it is the object of both 
parties to provide a safeguard, have been fully witnessed in 
our old institutions; and repeated visits of our officers and 
friends to the penitentiaries of other states, and the official 
reports of those penitentiaries, have furnished ample means for 
judging correctly of the insufficiency of these for the fulfilment of 
their original design. On the other hand, not only has our own 
discipline never been tried in any of the United States in which 
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the congregate plan is upheld—never in Maine, nor Rhode 
Island, nor New York, nor Virginia, where the experiments 
proclaimed in the Boston Reports were made—but the charac- 
ter of our discipline has not been understood in those states, and 
a force of prejudice seldom encountered in any route of reform 
has closed all eyes and ears to the real merits of our plan. 
The assertions of our officers, therefore, have a weight in 
opposition to those of our opponents, which must, to impartial 
inquirers, go far towards determining the controversy. Those 
assertions, too, made in past years, have been found so to bear 
the test of investigation that able adversaries have passed over 
to our side, and have become distinguished champions of our 
system in the most civilized countries; and at this moment 
thousands* of separate cells in Europe attest the verity of our 
official statements. Faithworthy as we should deem them even 
without this confirmation, they now offer motives to reliance 
such as can be presented by no similar documents. They 
have not only withstood unsparing assaults in our own coun- 
try, but the facts which they contain have been instrumental 
in converting the ablest inquirers of Europe into firm advo- 
cates, and in giving an impulse to prison reform in the other 
hemisphere, which could*not have been recorded at this day, if 
there had been less sincerity on the part of the Inspectors, or 
less truth in their Reports. 


From the tables of the Warden, transferred by us to the last 
number, the following information was omitted, which we now 
introduce from the summary of the Inspectors. 


‘‘Within the past year, 139 prisoners have been discharged, being 
4 less than were received during the same period: of these 91 served 
out their sentences ; 32 were pardoned [at the instance of their friends, 
and not of the inspectors, with one exception], 15 died, and 1 by writ 
of habeas corpus. 

‘‘Of those discharged by expiration of sentence, 65 were white 
males ; 3 white females ; 21 coloured males ; 2 coloured females. By 
pardon, 29 white males; 1 white female ; 2 coloured males; no co- 
loured females; and by death, 3 white males; no white females; 10 
coloured males, and 2 coloured females.” 





* This phraseology would be true even of Great Britain alone. 
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A table of the number of prisoners received since 1829, is 
furnished, by which it appears, that 


‘Out of the last ten years, there were but four, in which a less 
number of prisoners were received, than during the last year; and 
that in five of these years, a greater number were received; and in 
one, a similar namber fo that of 1845. It should be also noticed, that 
the population is constantly increasing—and hence it can be main- 
tained, that our system of prison discipline tends to the prevention of 
crime,” 


On page 16 it is said, speaking of the Western Penitentiary, 
that 


‘“‘ On the first of January, 1846, there were in confinement in that 
prison 130 prisoners, and in the Eastern State Penitentiary, at the 
same date there were 344, giving a total of prisoners in these two 
prisons, of 474 convicts. A most gratifying fact; but 474 prisoners 
in the two State prisons of Pennsylvania !” 


The reader will of course understand what is implied in every 
report of this kind, that the county prisons have not been empty 
during the year; but that in Pennsylvania, with her actual sys- 
tem of state and county prisons, only 474 convicts should find 
their way into the state penitentiaries, is indeed remarkable. 
We should be glad to see our fellow-citizens of New York com- 
paring notes with us on this subject. 

We quote the reiterated protest against the false colouring 
given to our system by the phraseology of its opponents. 


‘‘ There appears to be still a misapprehension as to the so/ztude of 
the prisoners confined in this and similar institutions. ‘The system is 
called the solitary system, by some who have written against it, and 
who have portrayed their objections in glowing colours. It is not a 
solitary system; and therefore, such objections, and whatever deduc- 
tions have been made therefrom, are groundless, 

‘The prisoners are separated from each other at all times. They 
never see one another. From the moment they come into prison, 
they are separated and alone, only as regards their fellow-prisoners, 
The system is properly called therefore the separate system. It is so 
designated, in contradistinction to that mode of prison discipline in 
which the prisoners work together by day and sleep separately by 
night, and which thence derives the name of the congregate system. 

‘‘In this penitentiary, the prisoners are visited by the overseers, 
frequently during the day, and whenever a prisoner desires to see ' 
them—by the warden—the physician—the moral instructor, and the 
schoolmaster. The inspectors, clergymen, of whatever religious de- 


ns 
nomination the prisoner may prefer; by the judges of the courts, and 
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the sheriffs and commissioners of the several counties, from which 
prisoners are sent to the prison; the members of the legislature, and 
also by the acting committee of the “ Society for alleviating the Mise- 
ries of Public Prisons ;”” and by officers of prisons, or members of pri- 
son societies of other States, who are interested in the subject of prison 
discipline. 

‘The grand inquests of the county of Philadelphia, are from time 
to time invited to visit the penitentiary and the prisoners.” 


There follows a statement of the number of reconvictions, as 
shown by the Warden’s tables, by which it appears that of 2059 
prisoners, there were only 85 who had been in no other than 
a separate prison, who were committed on second conviction; 
only 4 such on third conviction, and none on fourth conviction. 
The proportion of reconvictions of this kind to the whole num- 
ber received during the last four years is stated as follows :—In 
1842, 8-45 per cent.; in 1843, 7°69 per cent. ; in 1844, 7:24 per 
cent.; and in 1845, 6:29 per cent.; showing a constant decrease. 
Of the 9 second convictions in 1845, 2 were of prisoners who 
had been pardoned before the expiration of their first term of 
sentence. 

The Board say that “they have adopted, under the advice of 
the physician, all necessary means within their power to pre- 
vent disease. The clothing, and the diet, and exercise, together 
with the continued use of the bathing apparatus, by which the 
prisoners obtain all the advantages from warm baths regularly 
given to them, are all suited to improve and secure the general 
health of the institution.” 

It is to be regretted, that with such experience, talents, and 
benevolence of design, as have always characterized the ma- 
nagement of the Eastern Penitentiary, greater means have not 
been “ within the power” of the inspectors to make their insti- 
tution what it might become were their resources and authority 
equal to their will to do good. In the former part of this arti- 
cle we alluded to the fact, that however great an advancement 
beyond the state of then existing prisons, was made in the erec- 
tion at Cherry Hill, the progress of prison architecture has 
enabled us to see much room for improvement. In the adminis- 
tration of our penitentiary, difficulties have been encountered 
which it required all the steadfastness of our officers to with- 
stand. The boastful assertion of directors of prisons elsewhere, 
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that our yearly accounts showed a continual loss to the public 
treasury, while theirs exhibited accumulated profits—the changes 
which have been rung upon “ economy,”—and a natural desire 
to free a favourite discipline from imputations of extravagance, 
might have tempted less honest and discreet men to press the 
convicts with undue restrictions, to urge them to excessive la- 
bour, and to draw an increment to the credit of the establish- 
ment by withholding, as has been done in associate prisons, the 
means of health and of reform. Happily the Board, and the 
Wardens who have successively superintended the administra- 
tion, have withstood these motives to rigid exaction. Political 
partisanship, so baneful to institutions of this kind, has not in- 
sinuated itself into the management of affairs; and the philan- 
thropic impulse which originaied the discipline, still remains to 
guide its practical operation. The present Warden, Mr. Scat- 
tergood, passed from the acting committee of the Prison Soci- 
ety, to his present situation; and his first report confirms the 
expectation which was justly entertained of his adherence to 
the maxims of his predecessors. Speaking of the impossibility 
of maintaining prisoners free of cost to the counties, while so 
many insane and imbecile persons are committed to his charge, 
he says, “ the great amount of moral good which the Pennsylva- 
nian system of prison discipline is calculated to produce in our 
community, should never be put in competition with a mere 
amount of dollars and cents.” 

The pecuniary embarrassments into which our state has been 
led by extraordinary events in the financial world, and by a too 
rapid extension of her internal improvements, have prevented the 
facilities which might otherwise have been offered to the phi- 
lanthropic plans of the inspectors. While arduously engaged 
in redeeming promises made to her creditors, (now satisfied of 
the injustice of their fears,) it could not be hoped that her legis- 
lature would divert the public funds to a re-construction of pub- 
lic buildings ; but we must not, therefore, lose sight of the obli- 
gation which rests upon her as the earliest and best friend of 
penal reform in the western world. Meantime the inspectors 
are endeavouring to lessen the inconveniences of their present 
structure. ‘The course of improvement in the old blocks, re- 
ferred to in Mr.Scattergood’s report, has been lately commenced ; 
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and although, from necessity, it falls short of the wishes of the 
Board and of other friends of the institution, yet as a mea- 
sure in favour of health and comfort we gladly witness its 
progress. Nothing, however, less than the introduction of all 
the improvements known to the skilful architect of the present 
day, will acquit us of our duty. Should any partial change 
retard the complete fulfilment of this, it will be the occasion of 
regret, rather than of satisfaction, to the true friends of our dis- 
cipline. 

We repeat that the distinctive feature of separate labour is 
not all for which we are striving; and the substitution of this 
for associate labour will be gratifying to us, only in proportion 
as its introduction is governed by a proper regard for the health 
and reformation of prisoners. We do not consider that the 
responsibility of the friends of separation in Pennsylvania has 
been ended by the erection of such a buildins as that at Cherry 
Hill; nor do we think the merits of our inspectors a reason for 
acquitting them of all future obligation to keep pace with the 
instruction of the times. Should it appear to them, that a better 
provision may be hereafter made for the distribution of labour, 
as remarked by the Warden, or for ventilation, as remarked by 
the: Physician, or for exercise, as remarked by our French 
friends, our Board will not, we are sure, rest upon the laurels 
they have obtained, and neglect a proper compliance with the 
indications of experience. What they have done shall be our 
guarantee that they will, in due season, embrace such opportu- 
nities as their limited means place within their power, to perfect 
the machinery of the system; and we shall indulge the hope, 
that the legislature coming to their aid when those means are 
exhausted, will supply what is lacking to complete our arrange- 
ments. A due quantity of ezercise, frequent visitation by up- 
right persons, instruction adapted to the capacity of the con- 
victs, have always been connected with the idea of the separate 
system by its real friends in this country. The spirit which has 
directed some of the associate prisons in the United States, can 
never realize that idea as it is conceived in Pennsylvania. It 
would cease to have life here the moment that our officers 
should become willing to sell the health, the lives, the moral 
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character of men, for the paltry consideration of an increase of 
profits to the institution. 

The Inspectors’ table shows that of the fifteen persons who died 
during the year 1845, ten were so diseased at the time of their 
reception, as, in the opinion of the Board, to warrant the use of 
the phraseology, “ fatally diseased.” One of these died in about 
four months, and another in about eleven months after admis- 
sion. Of course, as these were both insane and scrofulous at 
the beginning of their confinement, we cannot charge their 
death to the form of discipline. Of the small number in appa- 
rently good bodily health when received, two-fifths were insane, 
and three-fifths were coloured. 

With respect to instruction, the language of the Board, quo- 
ted below, needs explanation. From the opening of the peni- 
tentiary zealous efforts have been made by its friends to obtain 
a permanent moral instructor, whose whole time should be de- 
voted to the improvement of the convicts. The inspectors 
yearly urged upon the legislature the importance of such a pro- 
vision, and it was at length effected. Jt must not, however, be 
inferred that the prisoners were in the meantime entirely with- 
out instruction. The gratuitous services of several benevolent 
clergymen and members of the Prison Society, were constantly 
afforded, as may be seen in the reports of the Board. ‘The in- 
troduction of a permanent moral instructor, and of a resident 
physician, must be regarded as a promising addition to the 
resources of the institution. The further provision of a school- 
master for rudimental literary education, is highly creditable to 
the Board; and it brings us still nearer to a complete applica- 
tion of our system. ‘The library referred to as founded by John 
Bacon, Esq., “in that year” (1844) was not the first collection 
of books made for the convicts. The Prison Society had, from 
the beginning, continually contributed volumes for the use of the 
prisoners; and the “sixteen hundred volumes” referred to, 
consist principally of the donations received from the Society. 
We advert to this fact, lest it should be supposed that no library 
had been “established” for the convicts, prior to the generous 
gift of Mr. Bacon in 1844. 


‘“‘ In referring to the present condition of the prisoners in this in- 
stitution, in regard to their improvement in rudimental education the 
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Board have much satisfaction. The benefits that were calculated to 
arise from instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, tavght to the 
ignorant while in confinement, became increasingly apparent, and, 
during the year 1844, the Board made this a prominent ingredient in 
the discipline of the Prison. A worthy and suitable person was 
charged with this branch of instruction—so that the ignorance which 
caused the commission of crime, should be as far as possible removed, 
contemporaneous with the punishment which resulted therefrom. It 
was believed that education thus brought within the reach of the pri- 
soner, if accepted, would the better fit him on his discharge, to be- 
come a useful member of society ; and thus, in this respect at least, 
repay for some of the evils before inflicted upon it; and at the same 
time benefit, and give the means of improvement and reform, to the 
prisoner. ‘This rudimental education has now become a means of 
improvement of the prisoner, and to whatever extent it may reach, 
serve to ameliorate his condition. No disadvantage can result from 
it, and if any good be attained thereby, it is a gain, not only to the 
individual but to the community. In connexion with this subject, it 
should be stated, that a library of useful books was established during 
that year, by J. Bacon, Esq., one of the Board of Inspectors, which 
now contains sixteen hundred volumes, and the prisoners thus have 
an opportunity of mental improvement not exceeded in any similar 
institution. 

‘‘ Within the last year there have been 131 prisoners under instruc- 
tion; of this number 50 have been taught to read; 10 reading and 
arithmetic ; and 65 reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

“The progress that has been made is very satisfactory, and in 
many instances truly astonishing. Prisoners who on reception were 
unable to read or write, have within the year been enabled to address 
letters to their families, and the joy they express in them, at their 
prison-acquirements, cannot fail to cheer the hearts of the benevolent 
and wise. 

“It has been suggested that the separate system was an obstacle 
to the education of prisoners, in any number, and that they would 
not be enabled to acquire instruction as readily as when associated 
together, but the experience and results of the last year refute this 
first objection. Mr. Williss in his reports says, as to the latter, ‘If [ 
may be allowed to express an opinion from the experience I have ac- 
quired as a teacher in this prison, and in constant intercourse with 
the prisoners, I should say that they ave as capable, if not more so, 
to receive instruction in separate confinement, as they could possibly 
be in the community ; or in a prison on the plan of association.’ 

‘‘ Tnstruction in rudimental branches of education, in trades, and 
in morals, is simultaneously given to the prisoners in this Institution, 
and if such a system, which begins by freeing them from bad ex- 
amples, and the contaminating influence of associations with others, 
as bad, or worse than themselves, can either injure the prisoner, or 
be detrimental in its effects upon society, it must operate contrary to 
all the known rules of cause and effect.” 

VOL. Il. 25 
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The Board again say of our system that 


‘¢ Its administration and discipline are based upon kindness and 
gentleness, tempered with firmness and impartiality. If reform is to 
be effected in a person who is being punished for a violation of the 
laws of God, and his fellow-men, ¢ can only be begun and accom- 
plished by operating on his self-respect—by teaching him that, though 
for the time he may be regarded as an exile from the virtuous, yet it 
is within his own power to regain his lost position, * * * * * 

‘** To whatever class a prisoner may belong—of whatever sort may 
be his disposition, he cannot be injured by his separate confinement 
under the discipline of the Pennsylvanian system. If he receives no 
benefit while in separate confinement, he 7s made no worse; and 
should all attempts to reform fall like seed upon stony ground, he is 
returned to society punished for his crimes, if not improved by the 
infliction.” 


We shall extract portions of the report of the late Warden, 
Mr. George Thompson, referring to whose resignation the In- 
spectors say, “ The Board cannot notice the withdrawal of Mr. 
Thompson from the service of the Institution, without express- 
ing their full and entire satisfaction with his stewardship. In- 
telligent and honest, devoted to his arduous duties, his adminis- 
tration of the affairs, and system, of the Penitentiary, was tho- 
roughly satisfactory.” 


‘‘ The benevolent and highly respectable gentleman now Warden, 
induced by his own views of duty and the solicitations of many of the 
best friends of the Pennsylvania system, consenting to assume the 
office, relieved me of much of the reluctance I should have expe- 
rienced, under other circumstances, in transferring the charge of the 
prisoners. Under his direction, I am confident no change will be re- 
quired in the mild means which have been found fully sufficient to 
maintain discipline, 

‘‘ When delivering the charge of the prison to my successor, the 
time spent in going to the cell of each of the prisoners, introducing to 
them their new officer;—exhorting them to secure his good feeling by 
obedience to the rules, and finally taking leave of each, was a most 
affecting duty. It was evident to us both, that these men, though 
many of them much debased, still had the feelings of humanity, and 
gratitude would be strongly felt for those in charge of them if it was 
deserved. It was also evident, that feeling would do more to induce 
good behaviour (where the prisoners are confined on the separate sys- 
tem) than all the terrors and degrading effects of the lash. 

‘‘T shall hand the statistics for the period during which I had 
charge to my successor, to include in his report at the close of the 
year, and shall only make a few remarks as to the condition of the 
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prison and its inmates, from the 1st of January last, to the time of my 
leaving. 

“The general health of the prisoners has been good, and the bene- 
ficial effects resulting from the services of a physician, resident in the 
prison, have answered all the sanguine expectations of the friends of 
that change in the medical department. 

‘‘When the law has awarded a deprivation of liberty for a certain 
period, but with wholesome diet, proper clothing, and employment, as 
the adequate punishment for an offence, do not justice and humanity 
demand, that this sentence should not be exceeded, nor the prisoner’s 
life be endangered ; that his sufferings in sickness shall be alleviated, 
and labour not be enforced when indisposition renders it improper ; 
when punishments are inflicted, that the constitution should not be un- 
necessarily injured; that if his life should terminate in a prison cell, 
he should have the attentions of a humane and skilful physician to 
alleviate, if possible, the pangs of that awful period? If this be 
granted, as it will be by every one of humane or Christian feeling, in 
no way can it be effected in large prisons, but by having the whole 
time of a physician devoted thereto. Periodical visits of one or several 
days’ interval cannot avail; symptoms, making one practice proper 
one day, may change, and be injurious the next :—where inducements 
exist, as is the case in prisons, to practise deception, the general cha- 
racter of the convict must be studied to enable the physician to act 
with success. The warden, with the best judgment and intentions, is 
constantly erring in distinguishing between simulated and real disease 
and suffering. A case,-related to me by an officer of a prison in an 
adjacent state, is to the point, and I may be excused in noting it. 
A prisoner, a stranger, not speaking our language, was received. He 
did not perform his task. ‘The officer, ignorant of any incapacity, had 
him flogged. This was repeated several times, without success. ‘The 
warden was consulted, who, after examining the case, (believing the 
man was obstinate,) ordered a severe flogging. ‘The next morning 
the prisoner was found dead in his bed. A post-mortem examination 
discovered extensive chronic disease. I am satisfied, from my expe- 
rience, that much unnecessary suffering, and ofttimes death, arise from 
want of a medical adviser resident in prison. 

“‘The frequent bathing the prisoners, which I noticed in my last 
year’s report, has been successfully practised ; and the experience of 
a year has added to my conviction of its great utility, adding 
much to the comfort, and contributing to the better health of the 
prisoners. 

“The physician, as empowered by law, has been unwearied in 
examining into and selecting cases, 77 which exercise and labour in 
the open air were proper, either as preventives to disease, or calculated 
to accelerate convalescence. In no case .ias it been necessary to re- 
monstrate against this practice, nor has any instance of disobedience 
to the rule of strict separation occurred, to my knowledge, among the 
many recipients of his humane attention.” 


So much misapprehension has existed with respect to the 
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subject of the last paragraph of the foregoing extract, that we 
think it not superfluous to arrest the attention of the reader at 
this place. We repeat that it never has been the design of the 
friends of the separate system in Pennsylvania to shut up our 
convicts in cells from which no removal should take place before 
the expiration of their sentence, except to the infirmary or to 
the grave. An exercising yard was attached to each cell in 
the first blocks constructed; and the prisoners were expected, 
in addition to their daily labour, to exercise themselves in these 
open areas. In cases which, from disease actual or threatened, 
required a larger liberty, the spaces between the blocks were to 
be used. We are gratified in being able to show to those friends 
of separation in France who are beginning to boast of the in- 
vention of a new (“ French”) system, that their supposed pecu- 
liarity has always been recognised as part of our own plan. 
That this has been always practised to the extent desired by 
ourselves, we are not prepared to assert; it appears, however, 
that at least under Mr. Thompson’s administration, the physi- 
cian was satisfied with the quantity allowed. We are not 
behind any of our friends in the appreciation of this hygienic 
resort; we know that no intelligent officer or visiter here 
contemplates its privation; and we request persons abroad 
to dismiss from their minds a misconception which presents 
nothing to them but a cell with impassable walls. Were our 
Inspectors to act upon such views as have been supposed to be- 
long to our method in this respect, we would without hesitation 
pronounce them unfit for their station. Separation is the lead- 
ing feature of distinction, and with this must be combined as 
much labour, visitation, exercise, and instruction, as consist 
with a rational economy, and as may be required for the moral 
and intellectual, as well as bodily health of the prisoners. ‘The 
amount of this will vary in different prisons; but we are in fa- 
vour of fixing a liberal rule, below which none shall be permitted 
to fall; and above which a humane discretion shall be the 
director, as circumstances may demand. Should it appear, after 
a sufficient trial, with the unusual advantage of a resident phy- 
sician, that the exercise heretofore allowed is not enough for 
our mode of imprisonment, it would become the imperative duty 
of the Inspectors to make a change in conformity with the re- 
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sults of medical investigation. Could our officers be remiss in 
this particular, the promptness with which this neglect would 
be subjected to public scrutiny, would soon satisfy all impartial 
minds that we can advocate exercise without abandoning our 
system. At all events, those persons who desire to make trial 
of separation, need not be deterred by any rules on this head in 
Pennsylvania, which they may think unsatisfactory. Let them 
give as much exercise as they please to the convicts—let these 
be visited twice, thrice in each day, in addition to the calls of 
the officers—but keep the prisoners from each other. 

After a tribute to the fidelity of the various officers and visi- 
ters of the prison, and the harmony existing among them, Mr. 
Thompson proceeds to a summary of results of his administra- 
tion during the five preceding years. 


*‘ 1st. The problem has been solved conclusively by the experience 
of near five years, that (in the separate system) discipline can be main- 
tained without recourse to punishments, by which the feelings of the 
public are harrowed up, the sufferer debased, hardened, and rendered 
a dangerous member of society when again restored to it. 

“The punishments inflicted from January Ist, 1845, to September 
30th, 1845, were as follows :* 

‘‘ Darkened cell, 1 day, 1; 2 days, 9; 3 days, 12; 4 days, 7; 
5 days, 6; 6 days, 3; 7 days, 9; in all, 47 punishments on 
the persons of 43 prisoners. Average number of prisoners, 316. 

*« 2d. During the same period, say the last five years, compared 
with the preceding five, the mortality of the prisoners has been reduced 
fifteen 52-100 per cent., viz. 

‘‘ Average number of prisoners during the 5 years im- 

mediately preceding my wardenship, viz., from January 
1, 1836, te December 31, 1840, inclusive, ‘ ? 1973 





*(Mr. Thompson says :—“ I can make no exception to the good conduct of all 
the officers of the prison under my charge. Strict attention to the law and to the 
rules, and humanity towards, and kindly consideration for, the feelings of those 
under their care, have not only been apparent to me, but have been proved by the 
few cases of punishment inflicted to preserve discipline; which has never been 
more satisfactorily maintained.” 

He adds, in a note:—“ By the rules for the government of the prison, all 
punishments must be by order of the warden only, and the mode is restricted to 
confinement in an unfurnished dar cell, with the allowance of one and a quarter 
pound of good wheat bread per day, water at command, for a period not exceed- 
ing 7 days; if unruly, the prisoner is restrained by irons, The physician is re. 
quired to visit those under punishment at least daily, and his orders respecting the 
prisoners are attended to.”—Eb.] 


25* 
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“ Deaths during that period 89, being equal to 451 per 
cent. 

‘‘ Average number of prisoners during the 5 years last 
past, viz., from January 1, 1841, to December 31, 


1845, inclusive, . : ; : : ; ‘ 1702 
“Deaths during that period 65, being equal to 3°81 per 
cent, 


‘¢ Reduction in the mortality 15°52 per cent. 

‘* 3d. During the same period, compared with the same preceding time, 
a reduction to the state and counties in the cost of maintaining the 
institution has been made to the amount of thirty-six thousand and 
eight 99-100 dollars.* 

‘‘] disclaim any reflections by the above comparisons on the ma- 
nagement of my predecessor (whose talents are undoubted) ; they are 
made for the information of the friends of the separate system; and | 
most sincerely hope that the prosperity of the institution will advance 
under the charge of my successor much more than it has under my 
administration.” 


Without the means of verifying the conclusions of Mr. 
Thompson by a combination of all the circumstances which 
have affected the results of his administration as respects mor- 
tality and expense, we present his summary to our readers, not 
only for their future reference and consideration, but as an act 
of justice towards a gentleman whose zeal for the institution 
over which he so worthily presided, is every where known. 

Mr. Scattergood excuses himself from an elaborate report 
by the recency of his appointment. With a promptness which 
argues well for his future course, he thus speaks of two sudjects 
most important to the welfare of the institution. 


‘“‘ The importance and necessity of introducing a greater variety of 
labour, which can be pursued by the prisoners to advantage, has been 
a subject of much thought, and I shall gladly avail myself of any 
suggestions which may lead to the accomplishment of so desirable an 
object ;—though until some provision is made by our State to relieve 
us of the number of insane and imbecile that are now from time to 
time committed to our charge, [ fear, that however successful we 
may be in the introduction of labour, we shall still fall short of pro- 
ducing a sufficient amount to maintain our prisoners free of cost to 
the counties, While I freely admit the importance and desirableness 
of this, and shall earnestly endeavour after its accomplishment—yet 





* “Tt is not only proper to state that the price of provisions was less during the 
latter than the former period; but also that the compensation received for the 
labour of the prisoners was reduced in a much greater ratio.” 
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permit me to say, that the great amount of moral good which the 
Pennsylvanian System of Prison Discipline is calculated to produce in 
our community, should never be put in competition with a mere 
amount of dollars and cents. 

** For the accommodation of the number of prisoners we now have, 
and the proper regard for their health, the propriety of taking some 
measures whereby we may be enabled to make the necessary repairs, 
appears to me to be a matter for the grave consideration of the Board. 
The floors in most of the cells in the blocks first erected, are very 
much decayed, and need speedy repair; in addition to which, the 
very great inconvenience of their construction, renders it very desi- 
rable that it should be remedied. 'This—though it would be a work 
of time—lI think might be advantageously done by prison labour, 
without any infringement of our system, if the proper authority to do 
so can be obtained.” 


The moral instructor’s report is interesting, and we quote 
from it with the greater pleasure because we know that Mr. 
Larcombe speaks cautiously of matters within his province. 
The wholesale reform published by some chaplains of prisons, 
so alluring to the inexperienced, so belied by the ascertained 
subsequent career of many of the men embraced by the official 
statements, finds no place in the reports of the reverend gentle- 
man to whom is entrusted the moral aid of convicts at Cherry 
Hill. The changes of purpose apparently wrought in our peni- 
tentiary are scrupulously noted; not to favour a system, nor 
on slight indications ; but with the sincerity of one who has 
large experience of the perversity of the human heart, and who 
knows the difficulty in any prison, of reclaiming a large pro- 
portion of those who have passed through not only the harden- 
ing of evil companionship in the world, but the worse influences 
of county and other promiscuous jails, 

‘«¢] have never, at any preceding period, witnessed a higher degree 
of order and contentment among the inmates than at present; and, 
so far as can be foreseen, the prospect of its continuance is entirely 
favourable, 

‘‘ As regards the provision for the general welfare, and the moral 
culture of the prisoners, there appears to be no occasion to suggest 
any improvement whatever. All that the most enlarged benevolence 
can ask, on their behalf, is here habitually and systematically re- 
garded. The additional facilities for instruction, both moral and reli- 
gious, supplied during the past year, are of great value. 

‘The Prison Discipline Society has increased its Library by the 


addition of valuable English books, and by a very important addition 
of three hundred volumc. of German and French books for the use 
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of foreign convicts, which it is hoped will contribute to the temporal 
and spiritual prosperity of that class of prisoners. 

** The Library established by John Bacon, Esq., has also been in- 
creased ; and there are at this time about one thousand five hundred 
volumes in circulation, whose influence must impart intellectual and 
moral instruction to some extent. 

“The Philadelphia Bible Society has continuedto furnish Bibles for 
the use of prisoners: prayer-books have been given by the Female 
Protestant Episcopal Prayer-book Society. The usual supply of 
tracts has been received from the Philadelphia Tract Society, and 
upwards of sixteen thousand pages of tracts from the Female [pis- 
copal Tract Society. ‘These various benevolent institutions are en- 
titled to my grateful acknowledgments for the valuable aids so gene- 
rously imparted. It is an encouraging indication of the usefulness of 
tract distribution, that they are almost universally received with plea- 
sure, and that many prisoners from the interior of the State are care- 
ful to keep them in good order; and desire at their discharge to take 
them to their homes for the benefit of their families. 

*¢ The effort to impart instruction to the ignorant has been successful. 
Of 139 prisoners discharged, one hundred could read and write ; 
thirty-seven could read, and only two of the whole number could not 
read, Of these, No. 1294, a coloured prisoner, was incapable of 
learning, through native dulness; and No. 1827, a white man, was 
deplorably imbecile in mind, at entrance, and was during nearly half 
of the period of his confinement in the infirmary. Six of the dis- 
charged prisoners learned to write, nine to read and write, and four- 
teen learned to read while in prison. 

** The condition of those committed during the year, in reference to 
education, is as follows, viz. : Of 143 received into the institution, 92 
could read and write, 29 could read only, and 22 could not read. 
Between those admitted and those discharged, there is, in favour of 
the latter, a gratifying comparison. 

*‘ The amount of public instruction on the Lord’s day has exceeded 
that of any previous year. ‘The number of sermons and other reli- 
gious addresses is 218. The prisoners have occupied six corridors, 
—which makes an average of nearly thirty-seven sermons to each, 
in the year.* The usual aid has been imparted by ministers of dif- 








* It will be remembered that Rev. Mr. Larcombe, unlike the chaplains of other 
prisons, gives his whole time to the moral instruction of the convicts in the Eastern 
Penitentiary. Every day finds him at his work, visiting the cells and administer- 
ing religious counsel and support. There is, therefore, a much greater contribu- 
tion here made to reform, than where a sermon is provided on each Sabbath, and 
during the week the prisoners are without regular visitation. Further—the 
friendly call is made, not when the convict is exhausted by his daily task, but at 
all hours of the day. We are much pleased to learn that a minister of the gospel 
who visits weekly as a volunteer the Maryland penitentiary, is permitted to con- 
verse in the chapel of that institution with any prisoner whose presence there he 
may desire.—Ep., 
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ferent religious communions, who sympathize with these sons of sor- 
row, and feel deeply interested to impart to them the restoring influ- 
ences of the gospel, and the hope of eternal life. 

‘¢ As to the result of these various efforts, it is difficult to form a 
definite and perfect estimate. In some instances, where good impres- 
sions were evidently produced, they appear to have been transient ; 
but may hereafter be revived with greater force, and become fixed. 
In an equal or greater number of instances, I have found from sub- 
sequent reliable information, that reforms have occurred where no 
satisfactory indications were visible during imprisonment. 

‘‘ While there has been no special religious influence pervading the 
Penitentiary, it gives me pleasure to state, that the continued use of 
the ordinary means has not been unrewarded. There have been re- 
peated instances of favourable impression on the minds of individuals, 
which have the stamp of permanency. ‘Two prisoners have exhi- 
bited, in sickness and death, the efficacious influence of an enlight- 
ened hope, which divested death of its sting, and the grave of its 


terrors, 


In addition to these, I have received information of twenty- 


one discharged prisoners, during the past year, who are hopefully 


reformed, 
and from 


With seventeen of them, I have had personal intercourse, 
four, credible intelligence has been received. 


‘¢ When it is considered that my whole time is devoted to the institu- 


tion, and 


my opportunities to obtain information consequently very 


limited, there is abundant reason to hope that many similar instances 
occur, of which, from distance and other causes, no account can be 


had. 


“A review of the past year is in many respects highly inspiriting, 


and most 


fully and amply confirms my coaviction of the superior 


excellency of this system, and of its adaptedness to raise the fallen, 


to restore 


them to virtue and usefulness, and to secure their ultimate 


happiness.” 


We have confined ourselves in this article to what is most 


suited to 
depends. 


the general reader, on whom in this country so much 
The elaboration of materials such as are presented 


in the report of the physician and the accompanying tables, 
will be referred to a more suitable connexion. Many topics of 
argument and inquiry are therein suggested, highly important 
to the question of discipline, but requiring a more extended 


analysis 


than our present space would admit. 
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Recent publications on Prison Discipline and kindred sub- 
jects.* 


I.—In THE Unirrep Kinepom. 


Prisons and Prisoners, by Joseph Adshead. London, 1845. pp. 320. 

Reid, Illustrations of the theory and practice of ventilation, with remarks 
sb warming, exclusive lighting, and the communication of sound. London, 
1844, 

Report, Eighth of the Inspectors appointed under the provisions of the 
Act, to visit the different prisons, presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
by command of her Majesty. 4 vols. London, 1843. 

Reports, Second and Third, of the Commissioners for the government of 
the Pentonville prison. London, 1844 and 1845. 

Reports, Relating to Parkhurst prison. London, 1842 and 1843. 

Report, Relative to the system of prison discipline, presented by the In- 
spectors of prisons. London, 1843. 

Report, By Mr. Brebner, relative to the prisons of Lanarkshire, for the 
year 1843.—Report of the educational, moral, and religious statistics of the 
Glasgow prisons for 1843, by the Rev. G. Scott. 

Tables, Showing the number of criminal offenders committed for trial, or 
bailed for appearance at the Assizes and Sessions in each county, in the 
year 1843, and the result of the proceedings, presented to both Houses of 
Parliament. London, 1844. 

Same, For 1844. London, 1845. 

Convict Discipline, Return to an address of the House of Commons. 
Part Ist and 2d. 1843 and 1844. 

Gaol Returns, Under 4 Geo. IV. c. 64, 5 Geo. IV. c. 12, and 2 & 3 Vict. 
c. 56. Ordered by House of Commons to be printed, 26th Feb, 1845. 
aun Of her Majesty’s Commissions on the criminal law. London, 

5. 

Correspondence, Between the Secretary of State and the Governor of 
Van Dieman’s Land, on the subject of convict discipline. London, 1845. 

Tables, Of criminal offenders, &c. in Scotland, for 1844. London, 1845. 

Report, Sixth, of the General Board of Directors of prisons in Scotland. 
London, 1845. 

Report, From the Select Committee on prisons, with minutes of evidence, 
&c., 7th July, 1845. 

Report, Tenth, of Inspectors of Prisons (Scotland.) London, 1845. 

Report, Twenty-third, of Inspectors General, on the general state of the 
prisons of Ireland, 1844. Dublin, 1845. 


Il.—In FRANCE. 


D’ Arcet, Amélioration du régime alimentaire des hopitaux des pauvres, 
et des grandes réunions d’hommes vivants en commun. Paris, 1844. 

Begé, ancien préfet, lettre 4 MM. les Pairs et 4 MM. les Députés sur le 
projet de loi sur les prisons. Paris, 1544. 

Benoiston de Chateauneuf, Du systéme pénitentiaire, mémoire lu a l’aca- 
démie des sciences morales et politiques. Paris, 1843, 

Blouet, Projet de prison cellulaire pour 585 condamnés, précédé d’obser- 
vations sur le systéme pénitentiaire. Paris, 1843. 





* Continnation of the list in No. 1, 1845. For a considerable part of this list 
we are again indebted to the valuable “ Jahrbuecher der Gefangnisskunde,” edited 
by Drs. Julius, Noellner and Varrentrapp. 
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Boersch, Notice historique sur ]’extinction de la mendicité & Strasbourg 
et sur la fondation de la colonie agricole d’Ostwald. Strasbourg, 1842. 

Bonnet, Docteur en médecine, considerations nouvelles sur |’emprisonne- 
ment cellulaire. Bordeaux, 1844. 

Bonneville, Procureur du roi, de la récidive, ou des moyens les plus effi- 
caces pour constater, rechercher et réprimer les rechutes dans toute infrac- 
tion a la loi pénale. Paris, 1843. 

Cauchy, Considerations sur les moyens de prévenir les crimes et de ré- 
former les criminels. Paris, 1844. 

B93 berr, Inspecteur Général des prisons, des condamneés libérés. Paris, 

Cerfberr de Médelsheim, Employé dans l’administration des prisons, la 
vérité sur les prisons, lettres 4 M. de Lamartine. Paris, 1844. 

Ohassinat, Chirurgien, études sur la mortalité dans les bagnes et dans 
les maisons centrales de force et de correction, depuis 1822 jusqu’ & 1837. » 
Paris, 1844. 

Demet, Résumé sur le systéme pénitentiaire. Paris, 1844. (A reprint 
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